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Preface 


My  goal  in  this  thesis  was  to  conduct  a preliminary  investigation 
of  the  impact  of  the  new  OER  upon  the  officer  corps.  My  interest 
in  this  subject  was  originally  generated  in  197^  as  a member  of  the 
Foreign  Technology  Division  Junior  Officer  Council.  At  that  time, 
the  council  drafted  a position  paper  which  recommended  several  changes 
to  the  proposed  new  OER.  For  the  past  two  years  I have  observed 
officer  reaction  to  the  system. 

My  major  concern  in  this  thesis  was  to  make  an  unbiased,  qualitative 
examination  of  the  system  and  its  effect  on  the  officer  corps.  T had 
nc  interest  in  judging  the  system  "good"  or  ''had",  but  will  let  the 
reader  form  his  own  judgments  based  on  the  evidence  presented  in  this 
research . 

I wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Major  Edward  J.  Dunne,  my  thesis 
advisor  for  his  thoughtful  guidance  and  patience  in  this  effort.  I 
also  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Miss  Shirley  Stuck  for 
her  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 
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Abstract 


Certainly  one  of  the  most  important  and  controversial  issues 
among  Air  Force  officers  is  the  new  Officer  Evaluation  System  (OER) . 

The  new  system  was  adopted  in  1974  because  of  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  the  previous  evaluation  system.  Yet,  nearly  two  years  later, 
many  officers  still  regard  this  system  with  trepidation  and  anxiety. 

This  thesis  investigated  several  aspects  of  the  new  OER  system. 

It  reviewed  some  general  concepts  of  performance  appraisal  and  then 
traced  the  development  of  the  new  OER,  including  the  philosophy  upon 
which  it  is  based  and  the  objectives  which  it  was  designed  to  accomplish. 

The  major  focus  of  the  thesis,  however,  was  devoted  to  assessing 
the  impact  of  this  new  system  upon  the  well  being  and  morale  of  the 
officer  corps.  This  was  accomplished  by  adopting  a conceptual  model 
based  on  the  works  of  the  psychologist  Kurt  Lewin,  Lewin  theorized 
that  the  effects  of  change  in  an  organization  were  the  result  of  competing 
forces  which  affected  not  only  the  members  of  that  organization,  but 
the  entire  fabric  of  the  organization  as  well.  This  "force  field" 
model  was  used  in  the  research  for  two  purposes. 

(1)  It  provided  a framework  for  assessing  the  ultimate  impact  of 
the  new  OER  on  the  well  being  and  morale  of  the  officer  corps. 

(2)  It  formed  the  basis  for  a survey  questionnaire  which  investigated 
the  effects  generated  by  the  new  OER. 

From  this  study,  it  was  determined  that  the  new  OER  has  had  an 
unfavorable  influence  on  the  officer  corps,  but  has  not  as  yet  had  a 
perceivable  impact  on  the  functioning  and  morale  of  the  officer  corps. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  NEW  OER  SYSTEM 


ON  THE  OFFICER  CORPS  USING  A LEWIN-BASED  MODEL 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Ever  since  Man  has  been  organized  into  formal  groups  to  achieve 
common  purposes,  he  has  rendered  decisions  to  maintain  or  increase 
his  group’s  effectiveness.  In  other  words,  he  manages  various 
resources  and  attempts  to  maximize  their  usefulness.  However,  before 
other  resources  can  be  effectively  utilized,  a good  working  relation- 
ship of  the  most  important  resource,  people,  must  be  established. 
Because  of  this  fact  the  manager  is  confronted  with  many  personnel 
decisions  which  vitally  affect  his  organization  - who  to  hire,  who 
to  fire,  who  to  transfer,  and  who  to  promote.  A solid  basis  for 
making  these  choices  is  needed.  Although  circumstances  and  situations 
are  probably  not  the  same  for  any  two  managers,  it  can  be  safely 
assumed  that  personnel  evaluation  or  appraisal  plays  a major  role  in 
these  decisions. 

This  is  true  whether  it  is  a football  coach  deciding  on  his 
"starting  line-up"  or  a business  executive  deciding  who  is  to  be  the 
shop  foreman  or  a wing  commander  deciding  who  is  to  be  squadron 
commander.  In  each  case  the  choices  will  be  strongly  influenced 
by  judgments  of  one  individual  about  another . 

The  problem  of  the  manager  comes  into  clearer  focus  when 
attempting  to  determine  how  to  evaluate  personnel.  Undoubtedly, 
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in  the  beginning,  survival  of  the  strongest  in  a purely  physical 
sense  was  the  sole  determining  factor.  But  as  civilization  progressed 
and  became  more  complex,  the  need  for  improved  methods  of  determining 
employee  performance  and  ability  magnified.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
best  efforts  of  Man,  a perfect  evaluation  system  is  probably  not  a 
realizable  goal.  So,  today,  just  as  before,  managers  are  faced  with 
the  continuing  challenge  of  determining  better  methods  to  evaluate 
personnel . 

Certainly  this  is  realized  by  the  leaders  of  the  United  States 

Air  Force  (USAF) . In  September  1975,  former  Secretary  of  the  Air 

Force  John  L.  McLucas  declared. 

We  have  a continuing  requirement  for  ever  better  managers 
and  must  reward  these  people  with  responsible  positions 
and  higher  rank  (Ref  17:3). 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  goals,  the  USAF  seeks  to  recognize 
those  individuals  who  possess  exceptional  ability.  The  main  element 
in  this  process  is  the  Officer  Evaluation  System.  8y  providing  an 
evaluation  of  each  officer's  competence,  dedication,  and  potential, 
this  system  attempts  not  only  to  identify  individuals  with  the 
above  qualities,  but  also  to  create  a climate  among  all  officers 
that  emphasizes  managerial  excellence. 

However,  in  the  29  years  that  the  USAF  has  been  in  existence, 
three  officer  evaluation  systems  have  been  adopted  and  then  abandoned 
as  unworkable.  Now  a fourth  system  has  been  adopted.  The  ultimate 
fate  of  this  system  is  at  present  unknown.  But  whether  the  present 
system  goes  the  way  of  its  predecessors,  or  whether  it  endures,  will 


in  large  measure  be  determined  by  those  who  are  directly  affected 
by  it  - the  USAF  officer  corps.  This  thesis  therefore,  is  concerned 
with  the  effects,  if  any,  this  change  in  personnel  policy  may  have 
generated  within  the  officer  corps. 


Background 

A more  complete  discussion  of  the  history  of  both  civilian  and 

Air  Force  performance  appraisal  systems  is  reserved  for  Chapter  3. 

However,  it  may  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  briefly  review  the  situation 

which  led  to  the  demise  of  the  Air  Force  officer  evaluation  system 

which  was  in  existence  immediately  prior  to  the  present  system. 

According  to  the  Air  Force  Military  Personnel  Center  (AFMPC) , the 

overriding  weakness  was  rampant  inflation  in  the  evaluations. 

This  phenomenon  eroded  the  accuracy  of  the  report  to  the  point  where 

distinction  between  officer  performances  was  extremely  difficult. 

As  a result,  its  usefulness  in  personnel  actions  was  limited 

(Ref  22:1).  Lt  General  John  W.  Roberts,  then  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 

for  Personnel,  Headquarters  USAF  (AF/DP),  explained, 

Even  though  many  of  us  dislike  rating  others  and  being 
rated  ourselves,  we  have  to  recognize  that  evaluations 
are  necessary  to  document  achievements,  assist  in  assigning 
the  right  officers  to  the  right  jobs,  and  provide  a 
written  picture  of  performance.  Because  of  its  importance 
to  the  Air  Force  and  the  officer,  the  new  system  was 
developed  to  restore  the  OER's  effectiveness  in 
selecting  the  t :st  officers  for  increased  rank  and 
responsibility  (Ref  8:54). 
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The  need  for  change  to  the  Officer  Effectiveness  Report  (OER) 
system  was  echoed  by  others.  In  one  survey  conducted  by  the  Air 
Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory  (AFHRL) , 71  percent  of  the  officers 
questioned  considered  the  system  then  in  effect  unacceptable 
(Ref  22:1). 

Overview  of  Present  Situation 

It  has  now  been  almost  two  years  since  the  new  system  was  first 
introduced.  Although  most  officers  agreed  that  the  old  OER  system 
was  ineffective,  the  merits  of  the  new  system  continue  to  be 
debated  by  many  officers. 

Certainly  the  most  controversial  provision  of  the  system  is  the 
controlled  distribution  of  ratings  on  Evaluation  of  Potential 
(Section  V of  the  form.  See  Appendix  A.)  This  has  been  compared  by 
some  to  a zero-sum  type  of  system,  where  one  individual's  good 
fortune  necessitates  another's  misfortune.  Looking  at  the  present 
OER  system,  each  time  an  individual  is  rated  in  either  of  the  top 
two  blocks,  this  means  that  another  individual  will  have  to  be 
rated  in  Block  3 or  lower. 

Consequently,  this  has  caused  less  than  enthusiastic  acceptance 
among  some  officers.  In  informal  discussions  with  other  students  and 
faculty  at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFIT)  as  well 
as  officers  throughout  the  Air  Force,  the  writer  has  received  varying 
opinions  regarding  the  effects  of  the  system.  Some  of  the  more 
poignant  are  presented  below: 
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1.  My  0-5  boss  got  a three  and  quit  working.  He  comes 
late,  leaves  early,  and  doesn't  work  while  he's 
here.  — A captain  working  in  supply 

2.  It's  getting  so  the  guys  are  keeping  everything  to 
themselves  and  that's  a hell  of  a way  to  run  a 
ship.  — A major  on  a planning  staff 

3.  It's  kind  of  eery.  The  half  that  got  threes  stopped 
pushing,  while  the  other  half  kept  pushing  to  get 
1's  and  2's  next  time.  — A civilian  working  in  a 
headquarters 

4.  I agonized  long  and  hard  trying  not  to  violate  the 
quota  too  bad  in  rating  my  majors,  but  then  Colonel  X 
comes  to  the  advisory  board  with  all  ones.  Bob,  one 
of  my  best  guys  whom  I almost  gave  a one  to,  wound 

up  with  a three.  — A colonel  commenting  on  an 
advisory  board 

5.  I'm  concerned  about  it  from  a rater's  standpoint. 

I did  my  best  to  fairly  and  accurately  evaluate 
Jim's  performance.  I certainly  will  be  "turned  off 
on  the  system"  if  my  evaluation  is  overruled.  — A 
captain  instructor  pilot 

6.  The  new  officer  evaluation  system  is  working  fine. 

— An  official  within  the  Air  Force  personnel  community 

Are  these  isolated  comments  or  are  they  indicative  of  widespread  conflict 
in  views  and  perceptions  by  Air  Force  personnel?  How  does  the  officer 
corps  view  the  OER  system?  Is  the  system  working  as  intended? 


Previous  Research 

Since  the  new  system  has  been  in  existence  for  less  than  two 
years,  little  data  is  presently  available  concerning  its  effect  on 
officer  perceptions.  In  1975,  an  Air  Command  and  Staff  College 
study  sampled  officer  opinions  at  that  school,  the  Air  War  College, 
and  Squadron  Officer  School.  One  of  the  conclusions  of  the  study 
was  that  many  officers  felt  the  system  was  unfair  (Ref  5:106). 
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Other  areas  of  concern  included  questions  with  regard  to  the 
zero-sum  approach  used  in  evaluations,  possible  negative  effects  on 
peer  group  cooperation,  and  a general  decline  in  productivity 
(Ref  5:104-107).  Another  study,  accomplished  by  Kenneth  Carey  at 
the  Air  War  College  also  raised  questions  regarding  the  new  system's 
psychological  impact  on  the  well-being  and  morale  of  the  officer 
corps  (Ref  4:63). 

In  view  of  these  preliminary  findings,  this  thesis  explores 
the  new  OER  system  and  its  impact  on  the  officer  corps.  It  provides 
an  analytical  measure  of  officer  perceptions  about  the  OER  system  and 
then  derives  conclusions  from  the  data  collected. 

The  Lewin  Conceptual  Model 

As  a part  of  the  research  effort,  a conceptual  model  is 
established  by  which  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  new  OER  system  on 
the  officer  corps  and  several  job-related  Air  Force  "quality  of  life" 
issues.  This  framework  was  adapted  from  the  works  of  the  prominent 
psychologist  Kurt  Lewin,  Although  more  thoroughly  explained  in 
Chapter  4,  Figure  1 shows  the  basic  construct  of  the  model. 

The  Lewin  Theory  states  that  certain  forces  are  present  in  any 
organizational  environment.  These  forces,  termed  restraining  forces 
(those  resisting  change)  and  driving  forces  (those  promoting  change) 
act  in  much  the  same  fashion  that  electromagnetic  or  gravitational 
forces  act  in  a physical  environment  producing  a "force  field." 

Eventually,  these  forces  stabilize  and  a state  of  equilibrium  is 

established.  Lewin  termed  this  equilibrium  as  the  organizational 

level  of  functioning.  This  is  depicted  in  Phase  A of  the  figure  (Ref  12:26). 
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Each  time  that  some  change  occurs  which  affects  the  organization, 
be  it  a change  in  policies,  procedures,  or  some  other  cultural  or 
social  phenomenon,  the  organizational  forces  are  altered.  Some  may 
become  stronger,  some  weaker.  This  is  depicted  in  Phase  B. 

Finally,  some  resolution  to  this  unstable  situation  occurs. 

If  the  driving  forces  are  strong  enough,  the  level  of  functioning 
of  the  organization  will  ultimately  be  affected.  In  this  instance, 
equilibrium  will  be  re-established  at  some  new  level  of  functioning. 

If  the  restraining  forces  prevail,  then  the  level  of  functioning 
will  return  to  its  previously  established  level.  These  possibilities 
are  shown  in  Phase  C of  the  figure. 

Adapting  this  model  to  the  subject  addressed  in  this  thesis, 
two  assumptions  are  made. 

(1)  The  Air  Force  officer  corps  is  considered  equivalent  to 
an  organization  in  the  Lewin  model.  As  such,  it  is 
subject  to  various  organizational  forces  which  influence 
its  level  of  functioning. 

(2)  The  new  OER  system  is  conceptualized  as  a change  agent 
which  impacts  the  organization  (officer  corps). 

The  preliminary  chapters  of  the  thesis  will  present  the 
background  information  and  logic  used  to  verify  these  assumptions. 

Once  these  assumptions  are  verified,  then  the  concluding  chapter  will 
use  the  Lewin  model  to  determine  the  impact  of  the  OER  system  on  the 
officer  corps  and  its  level  of  functioning. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  USAF  officer  corps  is  faced  by  a significant  change  in  its 
officer  evaluation  system.  This  situation  can  be  explained  in  terms 
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of  a Lewin  model.  However,  no  empirical  measurement  tool  now  exists 


which  utilizes  the  Lewin  construct.  This  thesis  seeks  to  develop 
the  Lewin  model  and  investigate  and  identify  any  effects  which 
the  new  OER  system  may  have  had  on  the  officer  corps. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  thesis  are: 

(1)  Determine  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a physical 
representation  of  the  Lewin  "force  field"  model  to 
sample  officer  perceptions  about  the  new  OER  system. 

(2)  Use  the  Lewin  model  as  a basis  for  determining  what 
effects  the  new  OER  system  has  had  on  the  officer  corps 
and  whether  this  influence  has  changed  the  level  of 
functioning  of  the  corps. 

Limitations 

Time  constraints  were  a major  factor  in  this  thesis.  In 
addition  a new  type  of  measurement  device  was  being  tested. 
Considering  these  two  factors,  the  sample  population  was  restricted 
to  AFIT  School  of  Engineering  Students.  Therefore  any  comparison 
of  data  from  other  surveys  or  conclusions  drawn  from  the  data  will 
be  carefully  checked  to  insure  similarity  of  sample  groups. 
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II.  METHODOLOGY 


The  following  sequence  of  steps  was  followed  to  achieve  the 
desired  objectives. 

(1)  Literature  on  relevant  subjects  was  reviewed 

(2)  A method  for  data  collection  was  determined 

(3)  Form  of  the  questionnaire  and  variables  to  be  evaluated 
were  determined 

(4)  The  sample  population  was  determined 

(5)  Data  was  collected,  the  Lewin  construct  evaluated,  and 
data  was  analyzed 

(6)  Conclusions  were  derived  from  the  analysis  and 
recommendations  developed 

Familiarization  With  Relevant  Issues 

Since  the  focus  of  this  research  concerned  recent  changes  in  the 
OER  system  and  its  effects  upon  the  officer  corps,  several  subjects 
were  investigated.  These  included  the  history  of  the  new  and  old  OER 
svstenui,  general  characteristics  of  performance  appraisal,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  role  of  change  in  an  organizational  setting. 

Three  principal  sources  were  utilized  to  gather  the  necessary 
background  information.  The  Wright  State  University  library  was  very 
useful  in  collecting  information  on  organizational  theory  and 
specifically,  the  Lewin  Field  Theory  which  provided  the  basis  for 
the  model  used  in  the  thesis. 

The  AFIT  library  provided  the  means  to  obtain  three  vital  studies 
which  concentrated  on  the  history  of  both  civilian  and  USAF  performance 
appraisal  systems.  These  studies  were  the  Carey  and  Carr  studies 
referenced  earlier  and  another  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  study 
accomplished  by  Robin  S.  Purdie  in  1973. 
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The  final  source  was  the  AFIT  Personnel  Office.  Here  the 


applicable  directive  (AFR  36-10)  and  various  policy  letters  pertaining 
to  the  OER  system  were  reviewed  to  complement  the  information  already 
collected . 

Steps  in  the  Process.  The  initial  effort  was  directed  at  becoming 
familiar  with  some  general  characteristics  of  performance  appraisal 
in  order  to  gain  a thorough  understanding  of  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  civilian  and  USAF  systems.  In  particular, 
attention  was  focused  on  AFR  36-10,  Officer  Evaluations,  to  determine 
the  purposes  of  the  OER  system,  the  philosophy  underlying  it,  and  the 
actual  mechanics  of  the  system.  From  this  review,  several  common 
appraisal  problems  were  highlighted.  The  final  step  was  a review  of 
literature  on  the  topic  of  organizational  dynamics.  It  was  from  this 
review  that  the  theory  of  Kurt  Lewin  emerged  as  an  appropriate  means 
to  explain  the  effects  that  the  new  OER  system  may  have  had  on  the 
officer  corps.  It  was  from  this  study  of  Lewin's  Field  Theory,  that 
the  conceptual  model  presented  in  Chapter  1 was  derived . The  use 
of  the  "force  field"  as  the  basis  for  a survey  instrument  was  also 
explored.  A more  complete  explanation  of  the  Lewin  theory  and  its 
applicability  to  the  present  situation  in  the  USAF  is  presented  in 
Chapters  4 and  5. 

Method  to  Collect  Data 

One  of  the  first  decisions  to  be  made  concerning  the  research 
was  the  form  of  data  collection.  Since  the  study  was  concerned  with 
collecting  previously  unknown  officer  perceptions,  and  also  testing 
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the  feasibility  of  the  Lewin  approach,  two  methods  available  were  the 
interview  and  the  questionnaire.  After  consideration  of  each  option, 
the  questionnaire  was  selected  as  the  best  means  for  acquiring  the 
desired  data.  This  decision  was  based  on  the  following  considerations: 

(1)  A larger  population  could  be  sampled  in  the  given  time 
period 

(2)  It  would  be  easier  to  implement  and  administer 

(3)  Scoring  techniques  or  measurement  of  responses  could  be 
standardized  for  analysis  purposes 

In  addition,  because  one  of  the  objectives  was  to  test  the  utility 
of  using  the  Lewin  theory  as  a basis  for  describing  the  effects  of  the 
OER  system,  the  questionnaire  also  had  the  advantage  that  it  could 
be  more  easily  constructed  in  a Lewin  format.  A complete  explanation 
cf  questionnaire  development  is  presented  in  Chapter  5. 

Form  of  the  Questionnaire  and  Variables  to  be  Included 

Following  the  decision  to  construct  a questionnaire,  the  form 
of  the  questionnaire  and  the  variables  to  be  studied  had  to  be  defined. 
The  objectives  of  the  questionnaire  were  twofold.  The  first  objective 
was  to  identify  specific  aspects  or  effects  produced  by  the  new  OER 
system.  The  second  objective  was  to  determine  if  the  new  system  had 
influenced  officer  opinion  about  job  related  "quality  of  life"  issues. 

To  satisfy  the  first  consideration,  Lewin's  Field  Theory  was 
employed  as  a mechanism  to  measure  these  effects.  After  a review 
and  analysis  of  the  literature  on  the  subjects  of  organizational 
change  and  the  impact  of  performance  appraisals,  four  areas  were 
selected  for  study.  These  were  officer  career  planning,  job  and  mission 
performance,  fairness  of  the  system,  and  Air  Force  personnel  actions. 

In  each  of  these  areas,  a Lewin  "force  field"  was  designed  which 
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listed  several  possible  effects  of  the  new  OER  system.  The  responses 
to  this  part  of  the  questionnaire  were  Intended  to  be  a measure  of 
the  forces  described  in  Phase  B in  the  Lewin  model. 

An  excellent  basis  for  the  second  consideration  was  provided  by 
the  Air  Force  Management  Improvement  Group  Survey  (AFMIG)  which  was 
originally  administered  in  1975.  This  survey,  taken  before  most 
Air  Force  officers  had  been  exposed  to,  or  rated  under,  the  new 
system,  measured  Air  Force  personnel  perceptions  of  the  "quality  of 
life"  in  the  Air  Force.  Although  several  aspects  of  Air  Force  life 
were  addressed,  four  were  of  particular  interest  and  germane  to  this 
research.  These  dealt  with  attitudes  toward  Air  Force  work  and  job 
satisfaction,  leadership  and  supervision,  equity  and  fair  treatment 
and  personal  growth  opportunities.  By  comparing  the  responses  to  these 
questions  for  similar  sample  populations.  Phases  A and  C of  the  Lewin 
model  were  evaluated.  The  answers  provided  in  the  1975  survey  corresponded 
to  Phase  A;  the  answers  provided  in  this  survey  corresponded  to  Phase  C. 

In  summary,  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  closely  parallel 
the  Lewin  model  discussed  in  Chapter  1.  The  1975  AFMIG  survey  results 
were  used  as  a previous  measure  of  the  officer  corps  functioning  and 
morale,  the  "force  field"  questions  were  used  to  determine  what 
forces  or  effects  had  been  created  by  the  new  OER  system,  and  the 
1976  AFMIG  results  were  used  as  a cur?:ent  measure  of  the  officer  corps 
functioning  and  morale.  From  analysis  of  these  results,  a concluding 
statement  about  the  effects  of  the  new  OER  system  on  the  officer  corps 

t 

was  possible.  The  entire  questionnaire  is  located  in  Appendix  B. 
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Sample  Population  Used  in  Study 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  thesis  within  the 
allotted  time,  an  appropriate  sample  population  had  to  be  selected. 
Three  requirements  were  established.  First,  it  had  to  be  easily 
accessible  to  the  researcher  to  allow  a minimum  data  collection 
period.  Second,  the  population  had  to  have  varied  backgrounds 
(years  experience,  AFSC,  rating).  Third,  the  population  had  to  be 
fairly  representative  of  all  Air  Force  officers  who  have  career 
intentions.  The  reason  for  this  requirement  was  to  determine  the 
effects  of  the  OER  system  upon  those  who  it  would  be  most  affected 
by  it  - those  with  career  aspirations. 

Taking  into  account  these  requirements  it  was  decided  that  the 
student  population  of  AFIT  most  closely  fit  the  desired  criteria. 

In  addition,  by  limiting  the  sample  to  students  entering  the  school 
in  1976,  almost  all  of  the  population  would  have  had  recent  exposure 
to  the  OER  system,  thereby  making  it  more  likely  for  perceptions  to 
be  better  defined. 

Data  Analysis;  Evaluation  of  Lewin  Construct 

Before  the  data  collected  in  the  survey  was  analyzed,  the  Lewin 
construct  used  in  the  "force  field"  section  of  the  questionnaire  was 
evaluated.  This  was  accomplished  via  a three  step  process.  Initially, 
a pre-test  was  distributed  to  graduate  students  in  the  Operations 
Research  and  Systems  Management  Programs.  Comments  and  criticisms 
about  the  approach  were  encouraged.  Subsequent  to  the  pre-test,  the 
writer  interviewed  fifteen  members  of  the  pre-test  group  to  further 
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ascertain  reaction  and  acceptance  of  the  Lewin  construct.  Finally, 
appropriate  revisions  and  refinements  were  made  and  the  final 
questionnaire  distributed.  From  the  feedback  received  during  each 
of  these  phases,  a final  conclusion  regarding  the  "force  field" 
approach  was  determined.  Details  of  this  evaluation  are  located  in 
the  initial  section  of  Chapter  6. 

All  of  the  questionnaire  responses  were  designed  to  be  compatible 
with  the  library  of  programs  available  in  the  Statistical  Package  for 
the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  computer  routines.  Three  categories  of 
analysis  were  performed.  The  first  was  standard  frequency  analysis 
of  all  questions  which  included  mean,  standard  deviation  and  variance. 
For  this  purpose,  the  FREQUENCIES  program  of  the  SPSS  package  was 
used  (Ref  18) . 

The  second  category  of  analysis  was  multiple  regression  analysis 
using  the  responses  to  the  "force  field"  questions  as  a predictor 
list  for  the  response  to  the  question  "What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
impact  of  the  new  OER  system  on  the  functioning  and  morale  of  the 
officer  corps?"  The  REGRESSION  program  was  utilised  for  this 
analysis  (Ref  18) . 

The  third  category  of  analysis  was  the  comparison  of  AFM1G 
responses  for  this  survey  with  the  responses  for  the  original  survey 
administered  in  1975.  The  FREQUENCIES  program  provided  means  for  these 
questions  which  were  then  compared  to  the  earlier  mean  responses.  This 
procedure  provided  a measure  of  the  present  officer  corps  level  of 
functioning  and  allowed  comparison  to  the  previously  determined  level 
of  functioning. 
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Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

After  the  data  was  thoroughly  analyzed,  appropriate  conclusions 
were  derived.  All  significant  findings  of  the  study  were  highlighted, 
including  the  completion  of  the  Lewin  model  to  assess  the  impact  of 
the  new  OER  system  on  the  level  of  functioning  of  the  officer  corps. 

In  addition,  possible  future  effects  were  explored  and  recommendations 
for  future  research  were  developed. 
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III.  EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE  AND  POTENTIAL 


Although  the  focus  of  the  thesis  is  not  directed  primarily  at 
outlining  the  development  of  performance  appraisal,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  basis  of  such  systems  before  examining  them  in 
detail.  Two  research  papers  which  proved  invaluable  in  gathering 
background  material  for  this  chapter  were  Carey's,  The  New  PER: 

An  Epitaph  for  1 75 , and  Purdie's,  A Preliminary  Investigation  of  the 
Proposed  USAF  Officer  Evaluation  System.  Both  presented  a comprehensive 
survey  of  literature  on  civilian  and  USAF  systems,  thereby  reducing 
the  necessity  for  a completely  independent  investigation  by  the  writer. 
This  chapter  presents  major  points  of  these  studies  along  with  relevant 
issues  raised  by  other  writers  on  the  subject. 

Civilian  Systems 

Background . The  genesis  of  modern  performance  appraisal  systems 
probably  originated  in  the  late  1700's  or  early  1800's  (Ref  4:5).  In 
one  of  the  earliest  recoraed  systems,  Robert  Owen,  the  British 
reformer  (1771-1858)  developed  a merit  system  for  use  in  the  factory. 

His  "character  book"  signalled  an  effort  on  the  part  of  management 
to  formally  differentiate  between  the  performance  of  employees  (Ref  4:5). 

In  the  United  States,  the  concepts  of  performance  appraisal  gained 
momentum  after  World  War  I.  As  the  study  of  psychology  and  other 
behavioral  sciences  increased,  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  determining 
the  relationships  between  the  employee  and  his  work  environment. 
Psychological  tests  were  designed  to  enhance  employee  placement  and 
satisfaction,  and,  thereby  improve  morale  and  productivity.  A 
principle  source  of  data  for  this  initial  effort  was  the  Harvard  Business 


School  Study  (1927-1932)  which  was  conducted  among  20,000  employees 

of  the  Hawthorne  Works  of  Western  Electric. 

It  was  not  until  after  World  War  II,  however,  that  the  development 

of  modern  performance  appraisal  systems  came  Into  existence.  In  an 

era  of  increasingly  complex  managerial  activity,  companies  finally 

recognized  the  need  to  attract  and  develop  new  executive  talent.  As 

a result,  better  systems  of  appraisal  were  necessary  to  identify 

individuals  who  possessed  exceptional  ability  (Ref  4:6). 

Before  delving  into  the  specifics  of  performance  appraisal, 

however,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a common  understanding  of  what 

is  meant  by  the  term.  According  to  Bellows, 

Employee  evaluation  is  a systematic,  periodic  evaluation  of 
the  total  worth  of  an  individual  to  the  organization  (Ref  3:370). 

Bellows  further  defines  the  total  worth  as  a combination  of  factors, 

of  which  some  are  quantitative  (number  of  items  produced,  absences, 

etc.),  and  some  qualitative  (goodness  of  work,  attitude,  etc.). 

From  this  base  of  reference,  the  objectives  of  a performance 

appraisal  system  may  then  be  discussed.  Although  specific  objectives 

of  a particular  system  probably  depend  on  organizational  variables 

such  as  management  philosophy,  size,  products,  and  expertise  of 

employees,  most  systems  share  the  following  general  goals  as  outlined 

by  Winston  Oberg,  Professor  of  Management  at  the  Michigan  State 

University  School  of  Business  Administration: 

Help  or  prod  supervisors  to  observe  their  subordinates  more 
closely  and  to  do  a better  coaching  job.  Motivate  employees  by 
providing  feedback  on  how  they  are  doing.  Provide  back-up  data 
for  management  decisions  concerning  merit  increases,  transfers, 
dismissals,  and  so  on.  Improve  organization  development  by 
identifying  people  with  promotion  potential  and  pinpointing 
development  needs.  Establish  a research  and  referral  base  for 
personnel  decisions  (Ref  19:61). 
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The  goals  set  forth  by  Oberg  imply  the  presence  of  three  distinct 

steps  in  the  appraisal  process.  First  is  the  need  to  differentiate 

between  employee  performances  through  observation.  Second  is  a need 

to  document  through  the  reporting  of  performance.  Third  is  the  necessity 

to  provide  an  effective  communication  link  between  supervisor  and 

employee.  Harold  Mayfield  summarized  this  process  when  he  stated, 

. . . the  ultimate  goal  is  to  set  in  motion  mutually  agreed 
on  steps  that  will  help  the  subordinate  improve  his  effective- 
ness on  his  present  job  (Ref  15:67). 

Approaches  to  Appraisal.  There  are  numerous  techniques,  methods, 
and  schemes  employed  to  appraise  and  document  employee  performance. 
However,  no  one  has  yet  come  forward  with  a system  that  will  accomplish 
the  intended  goals  without  some  accompanyin  g problems.  But  most 
every  system  does  have  some  strong  points,  and  the  objective  then,  is 
to  find  a system  which  maximizes  its  strong  points  and  minimizes  its 
weaknesses.  A complete  examination  of  all  types  of  systems  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  thesis,  but  an  overview  of  some  of  the  more  prevalent 
techniques  in  use  today  may  be  worthwhile. 

The  straight  ranking  technique  has  been  used  extensively  because 
of  its  simplicity.  In  this  system,  the  supervisor  evaluates  and  ranks 
all  employees  from  the  best  to  the  worst  on  a continuum.  Often 
times,  this  technique  involves  the  development  of  a "score"  upon  which 
the  ranking  is  based.  A modification  of  this  system  integrates  it 
with  a forced  distribution  curve,  so  that  each  high  rating  is  balanced 
by  a corresponding  low  rating.  This  feature,  commonly  referred  to 
as  a zero-sum  approach,  will  be  further  discussed  later  in  the  chapter. 
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Another  widely  used  technique  is  the  person-to-standard  type 
of  rating.  When  this  system  is  employed,  the  employee  is  compared 
to  pre-established  work  standards  and  an  overall  rating  then 
computed  (Ref  4:9). 

One  of  the  more  recent  concepts  in  performance  appraisal, 
centers  on  a deeper  involvement  of  the  employee  in  the  process. 

The  philosophy  underlying  this  concept  is  that  resistance  to 
conventional  appraisal  programs  reflects  an  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  management  to  treat  human  beings  like  physical  objects. 
Certainly  the  needs  of  the  organization  are  important,  but  so 
are  those  of  the  individual  (Ref  16:90,  Ref  20:23).  Under  this 
approach,  an  appraisal  scenario  similar  to  the  following  could 
occur: 

(1)  Development  of  job  description  by  participation  of 
employee  and  supervisor 

(2)  Major  responsibilities  of  employee  spelled  out  and 
understood 

(3)  Expected  results  of  responsibilities  constitute  expected 
job  standards 

(4)  Employee  and  supervisor  meet  periodically  to  review 
results,  formulate  corrective  action,  and  modify 
responsibilities  if  necessary  (Ref  1:232). 

While  this  approach  is  not  readily  adaptable  to  production-line 

jobs,  it  is  being  used  more  and  more  in  executive  and  managerial 

oriented  positions  (Ref  4:11), 

Douglas  McGregor  In  the  article  "An  Uneasy  Look  at  Performance 
Appraisal"  discussed  the  following  advantages  of  such  an  approach. 

(1)  It  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  individual  knows  - 
or  can  learn  - more  than  anyone  else  about  his  own 
capabilities,  needs,  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  goals. 
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(2)  The  subordinate  is  no  longer  a passive  object  in  the 
process;  is  not  a pawn  in  a "managerial  chess  game". 

(3)  Proper  role  of  the  superior  is  clearly  defined  - helping 
the  subordinate  relate  his  career  planning  to  the  needs 
and  realities  of  the  organization. 

(4)  Emphasis  is  placed  on  future  action,  not  past  records. 

(5)  Accent  is  on  performance,  on  actions  relative  to  goals, 
lessening  the  tendency  for  personality  of  the  subordinate 
to  become  an  issue  (Ref  16:50-91). 

Problems.  Although  the  search  for  better  appraisal  systems 
continues,  many  of  the  problems  that  have  plagued  systems  throughout 
the  years  remain.  A review  of  some  of  the  more  common  problems 
encountered  in  civilian  systems  may  be  useful  as  a basis  of  comparison 
to  the  USAF  systems  to  be  discussed  later, 

A common  problem  identified  by  those  in  a managerial  or 
supervisory  position  is  "role  conflict"  (Ref  4:12).  This  occurs 
when  the  manager  acts  as  a coach,  motivator,  or  counselor  on  one 
hand,  then  is  asked  to  honestly  evaluate  performance  on  the  other. 

In  effect,  these  dual  responsibilities  can  cause  the  manager  to  think 
of  his  position  as  comprising  two  different  functions  at  the  same 
time. 

Another  problem  that  concerns  many  managers  is  "time" . The 
requirement  to  complete  a performance  report  when  much  of  the  manager’s 
time  is  taken  by  the  crises  and  problems  inherent  in  today's  business 
environment,  means  that  it  will  often  be  less  than  enthusiastically 
accomplished.  Often  the  result  is  that  performance  appraisals  end 
up  as  items  of  low  priority  (Ref  4:12). 

A commonly  acknowledged  problem  is  rater  leniency.  This  can 
occur  for  several  reasons.  Fundamentally,  there  is  a dislike  on  the 
part  of  many  managers  to  criticize  a subordinate.  Therefore,  the 
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easiest  path  is  followed  and  a "top  block"  rating  is  given  (Ref  4:13), 


Leniency  may  also  be  a form  of  managerial  boasting.  By  giving  high 
ratings  to  his  subordinates,  a manager  may  really  be  saying,  "I  am 
such  a good  manager  that  all  my  people  do  outstanding  work"  (Ref  21:6). 
In  any  event,  the  result  is  the  same  - the  ratings  are  not  valid  and 
are  of  less  value  to  management. 

The  "Halo  effect"  has  also  t i.ecogni2ed  as  a problem  in 
appraisal.  This  is  the  error  of  ncentrating  only  on  a person's 
most  distinguishing  traits  to  the  exclusion  of  his  overall  contribution. 
The  result  is  that  his  performance  is  judged  primarily  on  the  general 
impression  made  by  these  pervasive  traits  (Ref  21:6). 

Inflation  of  ratings  continues  to  be  a major  problem  facing  most 
systems  (Ref  4:14).  A combination  of  factors  is  responsible  for  this 
phenomenon.  In  many  cases,  managers  give  subordinates  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  when  unsure  of  the  exact  rating.  The  already  discussed 
ratei  leniency  and  a natural  reluctance  to  "play  God"  are  also 
contributors  (Ref  16:134).  Finally,  the  belief  that  everyone  in  the 
organization  is  basically  doing  a good  job  probably  help  push  ratings 
upward  (Ref  4:14,  Ref  21:11).  Regardless  of  the  cause,  the  effect 
of  inflation  is  to  reduce  the  utility  of  performance  appraisal  to 
management . 

Forced  Distribution  Schemes . To  combat  inflation  and  increase 
the  usefulness  of  performance  appraisals,  some  organizations  have 
adopted  forced  distribution  curves.  One  of  the  chief  arguments  for 
this  type  of  system  is  that  it  will  "tell  a man  where  he  stands". 

In  addition,  it  is  assumed  that  the  use  of  a peer-comparison  system 
will  have  a positive,  or  at  worst,  a neutral  effect  on  performance. 
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The  assumption  is  that  the  good  performer  will  be  inspired  to  work 

even  harder  and  improve  his  standing,  and  that  the  poor  performer 

will  be  warned  to  improve  his  performance  or  go  elsewhere  (Ref  26:155). 

However,  in  a study  of  one  division  of  a large  electronics  company 

by  Thompson  and  Dalton,  these  contentions  were  disputed. 

In  the  division  studied,  each  employee  was  rated  on  a scale  from 

a lowest  possible  score  of  8 to  a highest  possible  score  of  72.  To 

insure  against  inflation,  each  department  in  the  division  had  to  have 

an  average  score  of  40  for  its  employees.  The  system  had  been  in 

effect  several  years  at  the  time  of  the  study.  The  attitude  of 

several  management  personnel  was  expressed  by  the  division  supervisor: 

Unfortunately  under  TPA  (Technical  Performance  Appraisal), 
we  have  to  tell  one  half  of  our  engineers  that  they  are  below 
average.  After  we  tell  a man  his  score  is  below  40,  he  won't 
do  anything  for  a month.  He  stews  over  his  low  rating,  and  he 
may  even  take  a few  days  sick  leave,  even  though  he's  not 
physically  sick.  After  a month  or  two,  we  may  be  able  to  get 
him  working  again  with  the  hope  he'll  do  better  next  year,  but 
that's  really  a false  hope.  He  won't  get  a better  score  next 
year,  because  the  man  above  him  now  will  still  be  above  him 
next  year,  even  if  he  does  improve  (Ref  26:152). 

Additionally,  it  was  found  that  those  who  received  the  lowest  scores 

were  not  the  ones  to  leave  the  company.  Of  the  60  engineers  who  left 

over  a four  year  period,  almost  all  were  rated  as  above  average  or 

average.  Apparently  those  with  low  ratings  lost  confidence  in  their 

abilities  to  "make  it"  with  another  company  and  decided  to  remain 

with  the  same  company  for  security  (Ref  26:153). 

As  striking  as  these  findings  were,  Thompson  and  Dalton  contend 

that  the  strongest  unrecognized  effect  of  a zero-sum  appraisal  system 

is  the  impact  on  management  thinking  (Ref  26:153).  By  making  a manager 

rate  a subordinate  as  average  or  marginal,  he  is  almost  forced  to 
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think  of  the  employee  in  that  way.  In  turn,  the  subordinate  will 
sense  this  attitude,  and  it  will  have  a negative  effect  on  his 
performance.  Finally,  they  contended  that  such  methods  invite 
invidious  comparisons  of  assignments  and  tasks  along  some  dimension 
of  "value  to  the  company"  (Ref  26:154).  In  conclusion,  they  argued 
that  a comparative  ranking  system  would  be  a deflating  experience 
for  70  to  80  percent  of  all  technical  personnel.  And  coupled  with  the 
findings  of  another  study  at  General  Electric,  they  postulated  that 
such  a system  would  have  a negative  effect  on  employee  self-esteem 
(Ref  26:155). 

USAF  Systems 

When  the  Air  Force  became  a separate  service,  the  Army  rating 
procedure  continued  to  provide  the  precedent  for  Air  Force  evaluations. 
AGO  Form  67-1,  implemented  in  1947,  consisted  of  four  sections.  Two 
of  these  provided  non-evaluative,  descriptive  information,  while 
another  section  provided  the  rater  with  a series  of  multiple-choice 
questions  concerning  ratee  characteristics.  The  fourth  section  provided 
space  for  written  comments  by  the  reporting  officer.  When  initially 
introduced,  experts  in  the  field  of  personnel  evaluation  proclaimed 
the  virtues  of  the  system.  Its  purpose  was  to  record  the  performance 
of  specific  duties,  provide  information  on  certain  general  qualifications 
considered  essential  in  the  military,  and  to  document  the  existence 
of  exceptional  characteristics  and  potential  among  individuals  in  the 
Air  Force  (Ref  4:18). 

The  form  was  discontinued  in  1949,  however,  because  of  widecpread 
officer  dissatisfaction  with  the  system.  Raters  objected  to  the 
forced-choice  technique,  overall  discrimination  of  performances  was 


considered  poor,  and  it  was  common  for  staff  officers  to  receive 
consistently  higher  ratings  than  those  further  removed  from  the  rating 
official  (Ref  2:A-1,  Ref  4:18).  The  result  led  to  a search  for  an 
improved  system. 

In  1949,  the  first  truly  "Air  Force"  evaluation  form,  AF  Form  77, 
was  adopted.  It  was  in  large  measure  based  on  research  which  had  been 
conducted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Research  (AIR) , Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  The  AIR  group  interviewed  640  officers  in  the  field  to 
determine  what  descriptive  statements  would  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  an  officer  in  a specific  situation.  From  an  initial  set  of  over 
3000  descriptors,  the  list  was  trimmed  to  54  critical  requirements  under 
six  main  heading  (Ref  4:19). 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  this  form  also  had  several 
weaknesses.  An  extensive  study  of  the  system  in  1951  led  to  the 
following  conclusions:  the  system  was  too  complex  and  time-consuming, 
considerable  inconsistency  in  criteria  existed  between  various  sections 
of  the  form,  and  scores  piled-up  at  the  upper  end  of  the  spectrum 
(Ref  2:A-2) . 

In  1952,  a revised  system  was  introduced  which  provided  the  basis 
for  Air  Force  evaluations  for  the  next  two  decades.  To  develop  the 
form,  rating  programs  of  over  40  leading  American  industrial  organizations, 
those  of  other  services,  and  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  were 
studied.  From  this  research,  a draft  form  was  devised  and  submitted 
for  field  testing.  The  form  eliminated  all  mathematical  computations, 
thereby  removing  one  of  the  major  objections  to  the  previous  system 
(Ref  4:22).  In  addition,  a set  of  eight  rating  factors  was  devised 
to  measure  performance  and  potential. 
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The  objective  of  the  system  was  to  provide  the  Air  Force  with 
reliable  information  on  which  to  base  personnel  actions  (Ref  4:24). 


This  would  include  identification  of  personnel  for  promotion,  training, 
education,  and  force  reductions,  and  other  such  actions. 

A total  of  six  forms  were  utilized  in  the  system,  but  the  two  most 
frequently  used  forms  were  AF  Form  77  (Company  Grade  Officer  Effective- 
ness Report)  and  AF  Form  707  (Field  Grade  Officer  Effectiveness  Report) . 
Although  similar  in  physical  appearance,  the  two  forms  were  actually 
designed  to  measure  different  parameters.  Basically,  the  Form  77  was 
designed  to  measure  a "doer's"  performance,  while  the  Form  707  was 
supposed  to  measure  "executive  talent"  (Ref  4:26). 

Rating  Process.  In  all  of  the  past  systems  employed  by  the  USAF, 
the  same  basic  steps  were  followed  in  the  rating  cycle.  First,  the 
rating  official  observed  the  performance  of  the  subordinate.  Next, 
he  evaluated  that  performance  by  comparing  it  to  the  performance 
of  the  ratee's  peers.  Finally,  the  performance  was  recorded  by  completing 
the  appropriate  form  (Ref  4:28).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
establishment  of  an  effective  communication  link  between  subordinate 
and  superior  was  not  an  expressed  function  of  the  systems. 


Problems  of  Previous  Systems.  A review  of  the  problems  which 
plagued  Air  Force  evaluations  throughout  the  years  reveals  a great 
similarity  to  the  problems  encountered  in  the  civilian  sector.  According 
to  Air  Force  officials,  these  centered  on  rater  leniency,  differences 
in  rater  standards  from  individual  to  individual,  and  the  reporting  of 
general  impressions  of  the  ratee  vis-a-vis  specific  accomplishments 
(Ref  2:1-2).  Eventually,  these  specific  problems  combined  with  the 
general  problem  of  inflation,  decreased  the  effectiveness  of  the  OER  as 
a personnel  management  tool. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  inflationary  spiral  which  had  engulfed 
the  system,  a brief  look  at  some  statistics  is  enlightening.  As  late 
as  1961,  less  than  5 percent  of  all  officers  received  top  block  ratings 
of  9 (Ref  22:1).  By  1974,  however,  90  percent  of  all  officers  were 
receiving  a perfect  score  of  9 (Ref  8:56)  . In  addition,  75  percent  of 
all  officers  had  received  at  least  five  consecutive  ratings  of 
9 (Ref  2:1). 

The  reasons  for  inflation  were  numerous.  Purdie,  in  an  ACSC  study, 
discussed  several  possibilities.  Comparing  officers  in  one  grade  with 
those  in  lower  grades  and  with  less  experience,  a fear  that  other  raters 
were  more  lenient,  a feeling  that  one's  own  subordinates  are  better 
than  average,  desire  to  promote  harmony,  distrust  of  the  system,  and 
the  Air  Force  "up  or  out"  policy  were  all  suggested  (Ref  21:11). 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  effects  of  widespread  inflation  were  obvious. 
Some  officers  showed  up  as  better  than  they  actually  were;  others, 
who  received  more  honest  appraisals,  suffered  in  comparison.  Thus, 

Air  Force  officials  were  put  into  the  difficult  position  of  having  to 
judge  an  individual  on  the  basis  of  OER's  received  before  inflation 
was  so  serious,  or  utilizing  the  narrative  portion  of  the  OER  to  interpret 
the  actual  performance  (Ref  21:12). 

By  1968,  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  was  widespread  and  the 
search  for  a better  system  was  begun  once  again  (Ref  4:24). 

The  New  USAF  OER  System 

More  than  five  years  were  spent  formulating,  coordinating,  and 
testing  various  alternatives  of  the  OER.  Two  agencies  which  had  major 
roles  in  the  development  of  the  new  OER  were  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
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for  Personnel  and  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory  (Ref  22:1). 

These  agencies  conducted  workshops,  symposiums  and  discussions  in  which 
national  experts  drawn  from  industry,  government  research  laboratories, 
and  the  armed  forces  participated.  After  an  initial  period  of  data 
collection,  several  alternatives  were  formulated  and  field-tested  at 
various  major  commands.  From  these  tests,  recommendations  and  comments 
we re  elicited  to  evaluate  the  proposals.  After  considerable  discussion 
and  debate,  the  new  system  took  effect  in  late  1974.  The  following 
sections  highlight  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  system. 

Criteria  Established . As  a prerequisite  to  the  successful 
implementation  of  an  evaluation  system.  Air  Force  personnel  officials 
recognized  the  necessity  of  some  basic  criteria.  From  experience,  two 
criteria  were  considered  essential. 

(1)  The  system  had  to  be  acceptable  to  those  using  it  (the 
officer  corps). 

(2)  The  system  had  to  be  easy  to  administer  and  understand 
(Ref  2:A-2) . 

Philosophy . The  philosophy  of  the  new  system  is  clearly  stated  in 
AFR  36-10.  Summarized,  it  is  that  evaluation,  although  important, 
is  only  one  part  of  the  personnel  management  process.  As  a result,  when 
an  officer  is  considered  for  promotion,  assignment,  career  status,  or  other 
such  actions,  selection  is  based  on  several  documented  areas  such  as 
service  data,  educational  achievements,  decorations,  and  prior 
experience  in  addition  to  performance  evaluation  (Ref  2:A~3).  The 
regulation  stresses  that  officers  should  focus  their  attention  on  attain- 
ing distinction  in  all  areas,  not  just  performance  evaluation. 
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Objectives  of  the  System.  The  basic  objective  of  the  new  system 


is  almost  identical  to  that  of  the  previous  system.  As  stated  in 
AFR  36-10,  it  is  to  "provide  the  Air  Force  with  essential  information 
for  use  in  personnel  decisions"  (Ref  2:1-1).  In  addition,  corollary 
objectives  of  the  system  include  "identification  and  motivation  of 
officers  for  due-course  or  accelerated  promotions"  (Ref  2:1-1). 

Rating  Process.  The  process  used  in  the  USAF  has  always  followed 
the  same  procedures.  As  outlined  in  AFR  36-10,  it  is  based  on 
observation  of  performance,  evaluation  of  performance,  and  recording 
of  performance.  However,  with  the  inclusion  of  motivation  as  a 
specific  goal  of  the  new  system,  it  could  be  argued  that  counseling 
and  coaching  of  the  subordinate  should  also  be  a part  of  the  process. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  AFR  36-10  specifically  states  that 
the  new  system  is  not  designed  as  such  a device  (Ref  2:1-3). 

Elements  of  the  System.  The  vehicle  by  which  performance  is 
recorded  for  all  officers  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  through 
colonel  is  AF  Form  707.  In  section  III,  Performance  Standards,  the 
"rating  factors"  by  which  an  individual  was  compared  to  others  in 
the  same  grade,  have  been  replaced  by  a set  of  10  specific  job  standards. 
It  is  clearly  stated  in  AFR  36-10  that  the  ratee  is  to  be  evaluated  in 
this  section  only  on  how  well  the  objectives  of  the  particular  job 
have  been  accomplished,  and  not  in  comparison  with  his  peers.  The 
10  standards  selected  were  chosen  after  a lengthy  review  of  a larger 
list  and  are  considered  applicable  to  most  Air  Force  situations 
(Ref  2:5-2). 
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The  heart  of  the  new  system,  however,  lies  in  Section  V, 

Evaluation  of  Potential  (Ref  8:55).  It  is  in  this  section  that  the 
ratee's  overall  potential  for  increased  grade  and  responsibility  is 
evaluated  in  comparison  to  his  contemporaries.  To  insure  that 
inflation  does  not  occur,  a controlled  distribution  curve  is  followed. 

Air  Force  officials  realized  that  merely  the  introduction  of  a 
new  form  would  not  eliminate  rating  inflation  - the  major  weakness  of 
the  previous  system.  From  experience,  officials  also  knew  that  command 
directives,  training  of  rating  officials,  and  other  forms  of 
instruction  had  not  adequately  controlled  inflation.  To  solve  the 
problem,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  OER  more  meaningful  as  a 
straightforward,  honest  appraisal  of  performance,  a controlled  dis- 
tribution was  imposed  on  the  Evaluation  of  Potential  rating. 

The  following  maximum  percentages  are  allowed. 

(1)  22  percent  of  officers  in  each  grade  may  receive  top  block 
ratings 

(2)  50  percent  of  officers  in  each  grade  may  receive  ratings 
in  the  top  two  blocks 

(3)  100  percent  of  officers  in  each  grade  may  receive  ratings 
in  the  top  three  blocks 

Accordingly,  only  "extremely  rare  individuals  who  should  be  advanced 
in  grade  or  job  responsibility  ahead  of  contemporaries"  should  be 
given  top  block  ratings.  Support  for  this  rating  should  provide 
specific  justification  in  the  comments  section  of  the  form  (Ref  2:5-3). 

The  rationale  for  the  overall  breakdown  of  percentages  was 
explained  in  an  AFMPC  news  release  as  a method  for  insuring  that  a 
meaningful  comparison  of  performance  was  established,  while 
simultaneously,  maintaining  competitiveness  for  promotions  and  other 
personnel  actions  in  the  Block  3 category.  Thus,  Air  Force  officials 
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designated  this  rating  as  the  "norm  or  average"  mark  which  would 
apply  to  approximately  one-half  of  the  officers  in  each  grade.  It 
was  felt  that  a smaller  percentage  in  this  block  would  be  interpreted 
as  tantamount  to  a "passover"  rating  which  is  the  function  of  a 
promotion  board,  not  the  OER  system  (Ref  22:2). 

Mechanics  of  the  System . The  actual  mechanics  of  the  new  system- 
the  rating  and  review  cycles-have  also  been  altered  from  previous 
ones.  First,  the  number  of  participants  in  the  rating  cycle  has  been 
limited  to  three — a rater  (usually  the  direct  supervisor) , an 
additional  rater  (normally  the  next  officer  in  the  caain  of  command), 
and  a reviewer  who  is  designated  by  the  major  command  (MAJCOM)  control 
point  (normally  the  base/wing  commander  or  equivalent  of  the  organization) . 

This  is  a significant  change  from  the  previous  system  which 
allowed  several  additional  indorsements.  The  reasons  for  limiting 
the  number  of  participants  in  the  rating  cycle  were  also  outlined  by 
AFMPC.  For  some  time,  it  was  perceived  by  many  USAF  officials  that 
indorsements  had  become  a petitioning  process  by  which  officers 
sought  to  identify  outstanding  performers.  As  a result,  many  of  the 
indorsements  contained  stereotyped,  generalized  comments  and  the 
validity  of  them  varied  from  command  to  command  (Ref  22:2-3). 

To  remedy  this  situation  and  make  the  review  cycle  fair  to  everyone, 
it  was  determined  that  all  OERs  on  individuals  in  the  same  grade  and 
in  the  same  organization  would  have  the  same  termination  point-the 
reviewing  official. 

Even  more  important  than  being  the  termination  point  for  OERs 
within  the  organization,  however,  it  is  the  reviewer  who  is  bound 
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by  the  forced  distribution  curve  in  his  evaluation.  To  accomplish 
this  task,  each  reviewer  conforms  with  an  established  Distribution 
Table  that  provides  the  appropriate  distribution  of  ratings  for 
various  group  sizes.  The  figures  in  this  table  are  considered 
maximums  (Ref  4:38-39).  For  example,  in  a group  of  five  majors  only 
one  could  receive  a top  rating. 

Another  change  is  standardization  of  the  review  cycles.  Under 
the  previous  system,  OERs  were  prepared,  indorsed,  and  forwarded 


through  the  system  on  an  "as  required"  basis.  Since  the  control  of 
the  new  OER  system  is  predicated  upon  providing  the  review  official 
with  sufficient  numbers  of  OERs  in  each  grade  to  allow  for  meaningful 
comparisons,  a new  technique  was  devised.  The  concept  of  grouping 
all  OERs  by  grade  and  having  them  reviewed  simultaneously  was 
adopted  (Ref  4:40).  For  example,  if  a captain  meets  the  criteria  for 
a controlled  report  (as  outlined  in  AFR  36-10) , his  OER  is  forwarded 
through  the  proper  channels  to  the  same  reviewer  as  the  OERs  of  other 
captains  in  the  same  organization.  By  regulation,  the  reviewer  then 
evaluates  each  captain  in  his  jurisdiction,  mindful  of  the  controlled 
distribution  curve  which  he  must  follow.  For  captains,  the  annual 
review  is  accomplished  in  October.  The  same  procedure  is  followed 
for  all  other  grades  at  varying  times  of  the  year.  To  assist  the 
reviewer  in  accomplishing  this  task,  advisory  review  boards  may  be 
established  at  the  reviewer's  discretion.  However,  in  all  cases, 
the  final  decision  on  evaluations  rests  with  the  reviewing  official. 

Summary . The  new  officer  evaluation  system  has  incorporated  several 
major  modifications.  The  changes  have  been  oriented  toward  correcting 
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specific  deficiencies  which  minimised  Che  effectiveness  of  the 
previous  system,  thereby  enhancing  personnel  management.  «hUe  the 
changes  cade  would  appear  to  have  corrected  some  of  the  major 
weaknesses  of  previous  systems,  the  pu.stlon  remains  whether  the 
system  satisfies  the  basic  criteria.  Is  It  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  Air  Force  officers!  Is  it  understood!  Is  It  easy  to  administer! 
in  addition,  what  ate  the  effects  of  the  system  on  the  CSAF  officer 
corps!  Is  it  perceived  as  a "better”  system!  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  to  be  addressed  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 


IV.  CHANGE  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION;  THE  LEWIN  MODEL 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  and  discuss  Lewin's 
Field  Theory  and  relate  it  to  the  current  situation  in  the  Air  Force. 

In  order  to  establish  a frame  of  reference  for  this  theory,  the  first 
sections  of  the  chapter  discuss  the  concepts  of  the  organization  and 
organizational  environment.  Following  this  presentation,  Lewin's 
Field  Theory  is  discussed  and  its  application  to  the  officer  corps 
is  addressed. 

The  Organization 

From  the  earliest  of  times,  men  have  directed  their  efforts 
and  the  efforts  of  others  towards  the  accomplishment  of  specific 
goals.  Many  hands  and  minds  have  been  brought  together  and  coordinated 
to  form  an  organization,  so  that  the  collective  sums  of  actions  of  the 
group  surpassed  the  individual  contributions  of  the  members. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization,  therefore,  is  to  bring  together 
basic  resources  in  an  orderly  manner  and  arrange  people  in  an 
acceptable  pattern  so  that  they  can  perform  required  activities 
(Ref  25:299). 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  an  organization?  George  R.  Terry, 
Professor  of  Business  at  Ball  State  University,  lists  four  basic 
components . 

(1)  Work  is  divisionalized 

(2)  Persons  are  assigned  to  do  the  work 

(3)  Relationships  exist  among  the  people  doing  the  work 

(4)  An  environment  exists  under  which  the  work  is  done  (Ref  25:299) 
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The  first  three  criteria  are  rather  obvious  and  will  not  be 
further  discussed.  The  last  criterion  however,  deserves  further 
explanation. 
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Organizational  Environment 

If  one  were  to  board  a plane  in  Alaska  in  January  and  then  fly 

to  Hawaii,  he  would  undoubtedly  notice  on  his  arrival  the  difference 

in  atmospheric  climate  between  the  two  locations.  The  same  type  of 

comparison  can  also  be  made  between  two  different  organizations  - the 

climate  or  internal  environment  can  be  much  different.  However, 

instead  of  being  a physical  atmosphere,  the  organizational  environment 

is  intangible  and  is  perceived  only  by  the  human  resources  of  the 

organization.  Organizational  environment  has  been  defined  as: 

. . . the  set  of  characteristics  that  describe  an  organization 
and  that  (a)  distinguish  one  organization  from  another,  (b)  are 
relatively  enduring  over  time,  (c)  Influence  the  behavior  of  the 
people  in  the  organization  (Ref  11:376). 

Organizational  environment  includes  such  things  as  the  physical 
location  of  the  work,  materials  and  machines.  It  also  includes 
non-physical  properties  such  as  general  working  conditions,  attitudes 
of  co-workers  and  superiors,  influence  of  external  forces  and  written 
or  oral  policies  and  procedures. 

The  importance  of  organizational  environment  has  been  demonstrated 
in  studies  which  have  strongly  associated  it  with  individual  job 
satisfaction  and  performance  (Ref  11:378).  Several  studies  accomplished 
in  recent  years  have  attempted  to  define  the  dimensions  of  organiza- 
tional environment.  In  one  study  by  Litwin  and  Stringer,  it  was 
concluded  that  employee  attitudes  about  co-workers,  management 
personnel,  and  the  formal  structure  of  the  organization  captured 
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the  essence  of  environment.  In  an  experimental  test  of  this  study, 
a questionnaire  was  administered  to  the  employees  of  a mid~we3t 
medical  center.  It  was  found  that  these  three  organizational  environment 
factors  were  highly  correlated  with  job  satisfaction  (Ref  11:377-78). 

In  another  study,  House  and  Rizzo  constructed  a questionnaire 
to  measure  environment  via  a set  of  management  practices.  Among 
variables  included  in  the  study  were  subordinate  development, 
decision  making  apparatus  and  receptiveness  to  ideas  and  suggestions. 

This  questionnaire  was  also  tested  at  the  same  medical  center  and 
the  practices  were  found  highly  correlated  to  job  satisfaction 
(Ref  11:378). 

From  these  studies  and  others,  it  appears  that  a strong 
correlation  exists  between  individual  perceptions  of  good  organizational 
environment  and  job  satisfaction.  Therefore  any  change  which  might 
affect  this  environment  could  have  repercussions  on  individual  job 
satisfaction  or  morale. 

Officer  Corps  Def ined  As  Organization 

The  officer  corps  also  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  an 
organization.  Work  requirements  for  officers  are  varied  and  complex. 
Formal  superior-subordinate  relationships  as  well  as  Informal  relation- 
ships exist.  Finally,  an  environment  is  present.  Some  have  termed 
this  environment  as  esprit  de  corps  or  morale. 
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The  Lewin  Field  Theory 


To  facilitate  understanding  of  Lewin' s Field  Theory  of  change  in 
an  organization,  several  references  to  an  elementary  physics  problem 
may  prove  helpful. 

Problem.  Consider  a wooden  block  placed  on  an  inclined  plane 
(See  Figure  2) . The  block  will  move  down  the  plane  if  (a)  the  component 
of  the  force  of  gravity  along  the  plane  is  greater  than  the  opposing 
friction  force,  or  (b)  an  external  force  (e.g.  a push)  is  applied  which 
in  combination  with  the  gravitational  force  is  greater  than  the 
friction  force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  block  will  remain  stationary 
on  the  plane  even  in  the  case  of  a push  if  another  external  force 
(e.g.  a nail)  is  applied  to  the  wood  and  plane. 

Lewin  Forces  and  Level  of  Functioning.  In  a similar  way,  Lewin 
argued  that  forces  work  within  un  organization.  There  are  driving  forces 
which  promote  organizational  movement  cr  change  much  as  the  gravity  and 
push  could  change  the  position  of  the  block.  There  are  also  restraining 
forces  which  deter  movement  or  change  as  does  the  friction  force  and 
the  force  of  the  nail  in  the  physics  example. 

When  all  the  forces  have  interacted  and  reached  a steady  state 
condition,  equilibrium  is  established.  In  the  example,  the  block  may 
move  to  some  new  point  along  the  plana  where  the  friction  force  may 
overcome  the  component  of  the  gravity  force.  Lewin  termed  this  process 
of  opposing  forces  seeking  an  equilibrium  as  "forces  interacting  within 
a designated  field"  or  a "force  field"  (Ref  12:26).  In  an  organizational 
setting,  Lewin  called  this  continuous  interaction  of  forces  at  equilibrium 
the  organizational  level  of  functioning.  Paraphrased,  this  level  of 
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functioning  is  simply  how  an  individual  views  the  good  and  bad 
aspects  of  his  organizational  surroundings  to  arrive  at  a general 
feeling  about  the  organization  (Ref  12:50). 

Officer  Corps  Level  of  Functioning . From  the  preceding  discussion 
it  is  apparent  that  a definition  of  officer  corps  level  of  functioning 
encompasses  the  dimensions  of  environment.  The  definition  developed 
for  this  research  was  borrowed  from  works  by  Clark  and  Lippitt  and 
then  translated  into  the  Lewin  framework.  Clark  described  a healthy 
organization  as  one  in  which  the  individual  and  the  group  manage  to 
achieve  optimal  resolution  of  individual  and  group  goals  (Ref  7:282). 
Lippitt  characterized  the  functioning  of  an  organization  as  being 
" . . . strongly  affected  by  its  formal  and  informal  goals  and  the 
extent  to  which  these  goals  are  understood  and  accepted  by  ell 
members"  (Ref  13:49).  Thus,  the  functioning  and  morale  of  the  officei 
corps  was  defined  as: 

(1)  The  degree  to  which  the  goals  and  aspirations  of  individuals 
are  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Air  Force  as  an  organization. 
Do  you  feel  Air  Force  missions  are  meaningful  and  important? 

(2)  The  degree  to  which  individuals  feel  the  Air  Force  as  an 
organization  is  pursuing  its  goals  in  the  proper  manner.  Do 
you  feel  the  Air  Force's  day-to-day  operations  are  effective 
and  appropriate  in  accomplishing  the  mission? 

(3)  The  degree  to  which  the  Air  Force  allows  individuals  the 
opportunities  to  fulfill  their  reasonable  needs  for  security, 
recognition,  self-asteem,  and  growth.  Do  you  feel  individuals 
receive  a "fair  return"  for  their  contributions? 

In  general  the  functioning  and  morale  of  the  officer  corps  is  a 
collective  measure  of  whether  individuals  perceive  that  Air  Force  goals 
are  correct,  and  that  the  policies  and  procedures  used  to  accomplish 
those  goals  are  good. 
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Change  in  an  Organization 

If  the  level  of  functioning  is  determined  by  a state  of  equilibrium 
among  various  organizational  forces,  then  when  the  forces  become 
imbalanced,  the  level  of  functioning  may  be  altered.  In  the  physics 
example,  the  block  would  move  from  one  position  on  the  plane  to  another 
if  the  component  of  the  gravity  (driving)  force  was  greater  than  the 
opposing  friction  force.  The  same  principle  applies  in  an  organization. 
Whether  or  not  a new  equilibrium  level  of  functioning  is  established  is 
dependent  on  the  strength  of  the  driving  forces.  If  the  driving  forces 


are  not  of  sufficient  strength,  then  the  level  of  functioning  will 
remain  at  its  previously  established  point  of  equilibrium.  This  is 


shown  in  Figure  3.  Thus  organizational  change  is  here  defined  as 
a new  and  different  level  of  functioning  of  the  organization. 


Change  Mechanism 

Lewin  hypothesized  the  actual  change  mechanism  in  an  organization 
as  a three  step  process  - unfreezing  old  perceptions,  learning  new 
perceptions,  and  then  freezing  or  re- inforcing  the  new  perceptions. 

Unfreezing.  A basic  tenant  of  Lewin* s Theory  is  that  change  does 
not  occur  spontaneously.  Rather,  a reason  for  change  must  be  created 
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within  the  organization  (Ref  23:98).  In  this  regard,  Lewin  placed  great 
emphasis  upon  the  interdependence  of  a person's  self  image,  his  image  of 
others,  and  his  definition  of  the  current  environment  in  the  organization. 
Unfreezing  can  occur  if 

(1)  The  individuals  self  image  is  out-of-line  with  what  others 
perceive  it  should  be 

(2)  The  individuals  definition  of  the  situation  is  out-of-line 
with  "reality"  as  defined  by  others 

(3)  The  individuals  image  of  others  is  out-of-line  with  their 
image  of  themselves 

(4)  A combination  of  these  factors  (Ref  23:100) 
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The  action  that  an.  individual  takes  when  "unfreezing"  occurs 
depends  upon  his  analysis  of  the  previous  assumptions  and  beliefs  he 
had  about  himself,  others,  or  the  organization.  If  he  decides  that  his 
past  beliefs  are  unwarranted,  the  next  step  - learning  new  responses 
or  beliefs  is  begun. 

Learning  New  Responses  - the  Change  Agent . Once  the  individual 
(target)  develops  a need  for  some  alternate  beliefs  or  responses,  he 
assimilates  and  integrates  new  information.  This  can  be  accomplished  via 
one  or  many  sources.  It  can  involve  active  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  target  or  mere  passive  acceptance  of  an  already  changed  situation. 

Sometimes,  the  change  agent  also  acts  as  the  catalyst  to  "unfreeze" 
old  patterns  of  behavior.  In  this  instance,  the  target  is  involuntarily 
placed  into  a changed  situation.  Usually  the  change  agent  is  a single 
source  and  occupies  a position  of  formal  authority  (Ref  23:104). 

Lewin  classified  this  technique  as  defensive  identification.  The 

target's  only  role  is  to  learn  some  new  response  and  it  is  implicitly 

recognized  that  he  is  not  to  question  the  validity  of  the  action 

(Ref  23:105).  An  example  of  this  type  of  situation  would  be  a new 

written  policy  or  directive  issued  by  executive  management  without 

consultation  of  employees.  Another  example  cf  this  situation  is  the  new 

OER  system.  In  this  case  a new  evaluation  system  was  adopted  by  USAF  ■ 

officials  without  widespread  participation  by  Air  Force  officers  in 

its  formulation.  The  results  is  that  officers  have  been  placed  into 

a changed  situation  by  executive  declaration  - an  example  of  defensive 

identification. 
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Lewin  also  felt  that  new  responses  could  be  learned  through  positive 
identification.  In  this  situation,  the  target  is  presented  with  new 
ideas  or  information,  but  is  free  to  reject  these  if  he  desires. 

Lewin  argued  that  this  is  a more  healthy  situation,  because  both  the  change 
agent  and  the  target  have  the  opportunity  to  enhance  two-way  communication 
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ana  build  a stronger  bond  of  trust  and  faith  (Ref  23:105). 

Regardless  of  the  approach  utilized,  the  second  step  in  the  change 
process  is  a period  of  learning  new  responses  or  behavior  by  the  target. 
Lewin  contended  that  this  learning  would  be  in  the  form  of  a cognitive 
restructuring  (gaining  previously  unknown  knowledge)  or  motivational 
stimulus  (like  or  dislike  of  some  aspect  of  the  organization  and  its 
function)  (Ref  12:66). 

Refreezing.  Refreezing  occurs  once  the  new  response  or  behavior 
is  integrated  into  the  organizational  environment.  When  this  occurs, 
the  driving  and  restraining  forces  are  balanced  and  a state  of  equilibrium 
is  re-established.  It  is  at  this  point  that  several  key  questions  can 
be  answered.  Did  the  new  information  or  the  new  responses  learned  cause 
a shift  in  the  organizational  level  of  functioning.  If  so,  what  is  the 
new  level?  Will  this  level  be  maintained? 


Maintenance  of  Change 

Many  behavioral  scientists  have  noted  that  change  in  an  organization 
is  often  followed  by  a reversion  to  past  patterns  of  behavior  by 
individuals  within  the  organization  (Ref  3:330).  How  is  change  maintained? 
Tannenbaum  in  his  study  of  organizational  behavior  lists  three  criteria 
for  the  successful  implementation  of  new  ideas  or  methods. 
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(1)  Tne  reasons  for  change  must  be  understood  by  all 

(2)  The  change  must  be  perceived  as  beneficial,  or  at  least 
not  harmful  to  those  it  affects 

(3)  The  new  behavior  whether  in  the  form  of  new  skills,  attitudes, 
or  frame  of  reference  (e.g.  micro  to  macro  viewpoint)  must 

be  emphasized  (Ref  24:84) 

In  addition  the  full  ramifications  of  the  effects  of  the  change 
must  be  considered.  In  other  words  an  expedient  solution  to  a problem 
should  not  be  undertaken  without  regard  to  the  overall  effects  that 
this  solution  may  have  on  long  range  concerns  (Ref  3:331).  A critical 
element  in  this  consideration  is  a perception  by  all  members  that  their 
interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  organization  are  being  protected 
(Ref  6:275). 

Summary  of  Levin’s  Field  Theory 

The  Field  Theory  can  best  be  described  as  a method  of  analyzing 
causal  relationships,  and  then  making  scientific  observations.  The 
strategic  points  of  the  theory  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  organizational 
change  affects  not  only  the  individuals  in  that  organization,  but  the 
entire  fabric  of  the  organization  itself  (Ref  12:45). 

Change  is  viewed  as  equivalent  to  problem  solving.  Forces  or 
variables  surrounding  the  organization  must  be  identified  and  then  a 
consensus  developed  as  to  which  are  most  influential.  Lewin  compared 
his  theory  to  a live  process  such  as  a river  which  is  continually  in 
motion,  but  still  has  a recognizable  form  (Ref  12:172), 

Field  Theory  Applied  to  USAF  Officer  Corps 

It  is  the  contention  of  this  research  that  the  Lewin  Field  Theory 
can  be  utilized  to  describe  the  present  situation  in  the  officer  corps. 
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Using  the  definition  of  level  of  functioning  discussed  earlier  and 
adding  the  change  process  represented  by  the  new  OER  system,  the  model 
is  depicted  in  Figure  4.  The  next  chapter  will  describe  the  process 
used  to  quantitatively  measure  each  of  the  three  phases  of  the  model  - 
previous  level  of  functioning,  forces  generated  by  the  new  OER,  and 
present  level  of  functioning. 
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The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  trace  the  steps  followed  in  the 
construction  of  the  survey  questionnaire.  The  initial  part  of  the 
chapter  concentrates  on  the  Lewin-based  approach  used  in  Section  III 
of  the  questionnaire.  It  begins  with  a discussion  of  how  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  Lewin's  Field  theory  were  transformed  into  a quantifiable 
framework.  Then,  the  scoring  system  for  these  questions  is  discussed. 

The  next  section  of  the  chapter  explains  the  basis  for  the  selection  of 
several  AFMIG  questions  used  in  Section  II.  This  is  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  demographic  questions  which  were  included.  The  entire 
questionnaire  is  found  in  Appendix  B. 

Development  of  the  Lewin  Construct  (Section  III) 

In  Chapter  4,  the  basis  of  the  Lewin  Field  Theory  was  presented. 

The  theory  hypothesizes  that  change  in  an  organization  activates  certain 
driving  forces  which  ultimately  may  influence  that  organization's  level 
of  functioning.  The  purpose  of  Section  III  in  the  questionnaire  was  to 
identify  the  driving  forces  (effects)  generated  by  the  new  OER  system. 

In  order  to  use  the  theory,  each  respondent  was  provided  the  definition 
of  the  officer  corps  level  of  functioning  (termed  functioning  and  morale) 
given  in  Chapter  4.  With  this  definition  in  mind,  each  respondent 
was  then  asked  his  perceptions  of  the  effects  the  new  OER  system  had 
upon  the  functioning  and  morale  of  the  officer  corps. 

Driving  Forces  (Effects) . The  compilation  of  a list  of  potential 
effects  was  based  ir.  large  measure  on  the  Carr  and  Carey  studies  which 
had  highlighted  several  areas  of  high  officer  concern.  These  included: 
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(1)  Potential  impact  on  officer  career  progression 

(2)  Potential  impact  on  officer  assignments 

(3)  Potential  impact  on  personal  goals 

(4)  Validity  of  peer  comparisons 

(5)  Validity  of  the  rater/reviewer  cycle 

(6)  Potential  psychological  impacts  on  the  officer  corps  in  terms 
of  morale,  peer  cooperation,  and  motivation 

As  evidence  of  the  concern  of  officers  about  the  potential  effects 
of  the  system  on  the  officer  corps,  the  following  statistics  were  compiled 
in  the  Carr  and  Carey  studies: 

(1)  More  than  half  the  officers  surveyed  (52.9  percent)  were 
unsure  of  the  effects  of  the  new  system  on  promotions.  Only 
26.4  percent  believed  that  the  chances  for  promotion  were 
improved  under  the  new  system  (Ref  5:64). 

(2)  Almost  one-quarter  (22.6  percent)  of  the  officers  surveyed 
replied  that  they  would  not  seek  an  assignment  at  a highly 
competitive  level  (Ref  5:65). 

(3)  43.9  percent  of  the  officers  surveyed  said  that  their  personal 
goal  achievement  would  be  affected  by  the  new  system  (Ref  5:33). 

(4)  A high  percentage  of  officers  felt  that  primary  zone 
considerations  and  AFSC  would  be  a major  determinant  of  final 
ratings  (77.2  percent  and  50.5  percent  respectively)  (Ref  5:59). 

(5)  Only  36.8  percent  of  officers  surveyed  felt  that  the  reviewing 
officials  were  qualified  to  decide  who  gets  the  top  two 
ratings  (Ref  5:48). 

(6)  More  than  half  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  forced 
distribution  of  ratings  would  have  a negative  impact  on  peer 
cooperation  (Ref  4:65). 

After  reviewing  these  findings,  it  was  determined  that  any  potential 
effects  of  the  new  OER  on  the  officer  corps  could  be  categorized  into 
one  of  four  areas. 

(1)  Career  planning  which  included  promotion  estimates  and 
personal  goal  achievement. 

(2)  Job  and  mission  performance  which  included  performance 
rewards,  competition,  motivation,  and  job  freedom. 

(3)  Fairness  which  included  the  rater/reviewer  cycle,  validity 
of  peer  comparisons,  zero-sum  approach,  flexibility  of  the 
system  to  differing  circumstances. 

(4)  Air  Force  personnel  actions  which  included  promotions  and 
job  assignments. 


Having  determined  the  effects  to  be  measured,  the  only  remaining 
step  was  to  fit  these  potential  effects  into  the  Lewin  model.  This 
was  accomplished  by  providing  both  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  these 
effects  and  then  requesting  each  respondent  to  choose  the  option  which 
most  closely  agreed  with  his  own  perception  of  the  system's  impact  on  the 
officer  corps  functioning  and  morale.  For  example.  Question  37  asked 
for  the  respondent's  opinion  on  whether  the  new  OER  system  affected 
the  fairness  of  officer  evaluation.  If  the  respondent  answered 
affirmatively,  he  was  then  asked  whether  a meaningful  comparison  of 
peers  in  an  organization  was  possible  or  whether  other  factors  such 
as  AFaC  or  primary  promotion  zone  considerations  were  the  basis  of 
comparison.  This  procedure  was  continued  throughout  the  Lewin-based 
questions.  A pictorial  representation  of  the  model  is  presented  in 
Figure  5. 

Scoring  System.  Since  each  effect  had  both  a positive  and  negative 
anchor  point  associated  with  it,  the  system  used  to  score  the  questions 
ranged  from  1 to  7.  As  shown  in  Figure  5,  a score  of  1 represented 
a highly  negative  perception,  a score  of  4 was  equivalent  to  a neutral 
perception,  and  a score  of  7 was  a highly  positive  perception. 

Analysis  of  Effects . By  analyzing  the  responses  in  this  section, 
an  estimate  of  the  specific  effects  generated  by  the  new  OER  system  was 
obtained.  The  total  impact  of  these  effects  was  then  measured  by  asking 
each  respondent  a final  question  "What  is  the  impact  of  the  new  OER 
upon  the  functioning  and  morale  of  the  officer  corps?"  Through  the  use 
of  multiple  regression  analysis,  each  of  the  specific  effects  were 
analyzed  to  see  which  were  most  influential  in  determining  the  responses 
to  this  final  question. 
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37.  Is  the  fairness  of  officer  evaluations  affected  by  the  new  OER? 


Q Yes 
O No 

Possible  Effect 

Meaningful  Comparison  of  Officers  in  an 
Organization  Now  Possible 


Neutral 


Strong 


Moderate 


Weak 


J 1 


Weak 


Moderate 


Strong 


Comparison  based  on  other  factors 
such  as  primary  promotion  zone, 
AFSC,  etc. 


Fig.  5.  Sample  of  Lewin-Based  Question 
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AFMIG  Questions  (Section  II) 


Each  question  included  in  Section  II  was  taken  directly  from  the 
original  AFMIG  survey  of  1975.  The  purpose  of  these  questions  was  to 
provide  a measure  of  the  officer  corps  level  of  functioning.  The  four 
dimensions  of  this  concept  measured  were  WORK,  LEADERSHIP-SUPERVISION, 
EQUITY,  and  PERSONAL  GROWTH  OPPORTUNITIES,  All  questions  were  Air  Force 
job  related,  therefore,  responses  could  be  influenced  by  perceptions 
of  the  OER  system. 

By  comparing  the  responses  obtained  in  this  survey  to  the  responses 
obtained  in  the  original  survey  for  a similar  sample  population 
(determined  by  demographic  variables) , any  differences  between  the  current 
officer  corps  level  of  functioning  and  the  previous  level  were  analyzed. 

To  supplement  this  comparison,  each  respondent  was  also  asked  for 
his  perceptions  of  the  impact  of  the  OER  on  each  of  the  four  dimensions 
investigated  in  this  section.  In  addition,  several  of  the  AFMIG 
questions  closely  paralleled  issues  addressed  in  Section  III.  For 
example,  Question  13  asked,  "Do  you  want  greater  responsibility  than  your 
current  job?"  Question  38b  addressed  new  OER  system  effects  on  officer 
initiatives. 

By  analyzing  all  of  these  responses,  two  goals  were  achieved. 

(1)  The  current  officer  corps  level  of  functioning  as  represented 
by  the  four  dimensions  of  WORK,  LEADERSHIP-SUPERVISION, 

EQUITY,  and  PERSONAL  GROWTH  was  compared  to  the  previous  level. 

(2)  Any  driving  forces  which  moved,  or,  in  the  future  may  move,  the 
level  of  functioning  were  highlighted. 

Demographics  (Section  I) 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  demographic  questions  was  to  satisfy  some 
assumptions  in  regard  to  the  AFIT  student  population  and  then  provide 
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a basis  of  comparison  for  the  statistical  analysis.  It  was  assumed  that  p 

f 

i" 

the  sample  was  primarily  composed  of  company  grade  officers,  that  they  , 

had  career  intentions,  and  that  they  represented  a diversity  in  AFSC  f 

and  experience.  $ 

In  addition  the  demographic  questions  provided  useful  information  ; 

in  regard  to  the  new  OER  system.  Each  respondent  was  asked  whether 
or  not  he  had  been  evaluated  under  the  new  system.  If  he  had,  he  was 
asked  for  his  score. 

Finally,  the  demographics  were  instrumental  in  selecting  an 
appropriate  sample  population  from  the  original  AFMIG  survey.  By 
searching  for  pervasive  traits  of  the  AFIT  sample,  the  AFMIG  sample 
was  then  analyzed  to  determine  a group  with  comparable  characteristics. 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  questionnaire  was  to  provide  a quantifiable 
measure  of  the  Lewin  model  previously  discussed.  The  1975  AFMIG  survey 
results  established  a standard  for  the  officer  corps  level  of  functioning. 

The  OER  section  of  the  questionnaire  sought  to  identify  and  measure  the 
driving  forces  created  by  the  new  OER  which  impacted  the  officer  corps 
level  of  functioning.  The  1976  AFMIG  results  determined  whether  the 
previously  established  level  of  functioning  had  been  altered.  From 
these  results,  a preliminary  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  new  OER 
on  the  officer  corps  is  possible. 
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VI.  PRESENTATION  OF  RESULTS 


This  chapter  presents  major  findings  of  the  research  effort.  In 
the  initial  segment,  the  Lewin  construct  employed  in  Section  III  of  the 
questionnaire  is  evaluated.  Following  this  evaluation,  statistical 
analysis  of  the  questionnaire  data  is  provided.  From  these  results, 
an  overall  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  new  OER  system  can  be  made. 

Evaluation  of  Lewin  Construct 

In  Chapter  5,  the  formulation  of  the  questionnaire  was  discussed. 
This  section  describes  the  steps  involved  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
Lewin  construct  used  in  Section  III. 

Pretest.  The  original  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  graduate 
students  in  the  Operations  Research  and  Systems  Management  programs. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  this  pretest  was  to  obtain  reaction 
to  the  Lewin  construct.  In  order  to  guage  respondent  reaction, 
comments  and  criticisms  regarding  any  aspect  of  the  questionnaire 
were  encouraged. 

Of  the  92  questionnaires  disseminated,  eleven  were  returned  with 
comments  pertaining  to  the  Lewin  construct.  Reaction  varied  from 
favorable  ("the  Lewin  approach  shows  creativity  and  inventiveness 
lacking  in  the  usual  USAF  survey")  to  completely  unfavorable  ("I 
don't  want  to  waste  my  time  filling  this  section  out").  Most 
comments  focused  on  particular  aspects  of  the  approach  which  were 
not  clear.  Several  respondents  were  confused  by  the  instructions 
provided  for  Section  III,  and  commented  in  that  regard.  Of  particular 
importance  was  apparent  confusion  regarding  the  proper  method  for 
marking  the  answers.  Another  complaint  was  the  absence  of  a marked 
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scale  to  delineate  level  of  agreement  with  a particular  listed  effect. 
However,  despite  these  difficulties,  only  two  of  the  forty-seven 
questionnaires  returned  included  comments  rejecting  the  Lewin  con- 
struct completely.  Encouraged  by  these  initial  results,  several 
interviews  were  then  conducted  to  supplement  the  views  expressed  in 
the  pretest,  and  to  gain  further  insight  into  the  utility  of  the 
construct . 

Interviews . Fifteen  members  of  the  pretest  group  were  inter- 


viewed. Each  interview  was  divided  into  four  categories.  These  were 
(1)  an  overall  impression  of  the  Lewin  construct,  (2)  discussion  of 
the  approach's  strengths,  (3)  discussion  of  the  approach's  weaknesses, 
and  (4)  suggestions  for  improving  the  approach.  The  following  consensus 
of  opinion  was  garnered  from  these  interviews: 

(1)  All  of  those  interviewed  understood  the  concept  as 
opposing  potential  forces  which  impacted  on  the 
functioning  and  morale  of  the  officer  corps.  The 
construct  was  considered  acceptable  by  most  of  those 
interviewed  and  an  improvement  by  some.  Eight  individ- 
uals considered  the  approach  essentially  the  same  as 

the  conventional  Likert  scale  approach.  Four  individuals 
regarded  the  construct  as  interesting  or  innovative  and 
felt  that  it  provided  a chance  for  better  feedback. 

The  main  reason  advanced  for  this  opinion  was  that  the 
construct  encouraged  the  respondent  to  choose  an  answer 
which  was  not  a "middle  of  the  road"  or  "neutral"  position. 

Two  individuals  expressed  the  opinion  that  some  modifica- 
tions were  necessary  to  make  the  Lewin  construct  more 
understandable.  Suggestions  centered  on  including  clear 
examples  of  the  correct  procedure  for  marking  answers. 

Finally,  one  interviewee  described  the  Lewin  approach 
as  "a  waste  of  my  time."  He  was  opposed  to  any  type 
of  questionnaire  which  was  not  in  a Likert-scale 
type  format. 

(2)  The  strength  of  the  construct  seems  to  lie  in  its  ability 
to  encourage  commitment  by  the  respondent  on  a particular 
issue.  It  was  felt  that  the  explicit  statements  of 
potential  effects  allowed  an  individual  an  easy  vehicle 
by  which  to  express  positive  or  negative  reactions  to  a 
given  subject  area. 
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(3)  Flaws  in  the  construct  were  also  revealed.  Most  of  those 
mentioned  were  the  same  ones  which  had  already  been  brought 
out  by  pretest  comments.  Confusion  existed  regarding  the 
instructions  and  proper  answering  techniques  for  Section  III. 
These  ambiguities  led  several  persons  to  "guess"  as  to  what 
the  proper  procedures  were.  Others  felt  that  the  system 
should  be  made  more  flexible  by  allowing  space  for  effects 
not  already  listed.  Finally,  it  was  the  consensus  of  the 
group  interviewed  that  a descriptive  scale  (e.g.  WEAK  - 
MODERATE  - STRONG)  should  accompany  the  effects.  This 
would  allow  for  easier  determination  of  the  level  of 
agreement  with  a particular  effect. 

Revisions.  With  these  thoughts  and  opinions  in  mind,  it  was 

determined  that  the  Lewin  construct  was  worthy  of  further  study,  but 

that  some  modifications  would  have  to  be  made.  The  philosophy  employed 

in  the  revisions  was  to  make  the  construct  as  simple  as  possible 

without  destroying  the  conceptual  framework . 

To  alleviate  the  difficulties  discovered  in  the  pretest  and 

following  interviews,  the  instructions  for  Section  III  were  completely 

reviewed,  and  then  modified  to  insure  clarity.  Several  examples 

demonstrating  the  proper  methods  for  marking  answers  were  also 

f>  t provided.  Spaces  were  included  for  each  respondent  to  add  any  effects 

which  he  felt  were  important,  but  not  already  provided.  Finally, 

a marked  STRONG  - MODERATE  - WEAK  scale  was  included  to  correspond 

to  strength  of  agreement  with  each  listed  effect. 

Reaction  from  AFIT  Student  Population ■ After  these  changes  had 

been  made  and  an  Air  Force  Survey  Control  Number  obtained 

(USAF  SCN  7T-10) , the  survey  was  distributed  to  all  Engineering 

School  students  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  school  in  1976. 

Approximately  225  questionnaires  were  distributed,  and  160  were 

returned  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  statistical  analysis. 

Subsequently,  another  fourteen  surveys  were  returned  for  a total 

return  rate  of  approximately  seventy-eight  percent. 


i 
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There  was  little  reaction  from  this  group  regarding  the  Lewin 
construct.  Only  two  of  the  questionnaires  returned  contained  comments 
which  were  unfavorable.  One  of  these  respondents  said  he  was  too 
busy  to  try  to  understand  the  concept.  Another  claimed  the  possible 
responses  were  too  limited,  even  though  provision  for  additional  comments 
had  been  made.  On  the  other  hand,  one  questionnaire  was  returned  which 
included  favorable  comments  about  the  Lewin  approach.  The  comments 
termed  the  Lewin  construct  as  containing  "interesting  and  thought 
provoking"  ideas . 

Before  making  a final  judgment  on  the  utility  of  the  Lewin 
construct,  one  more  point  should  be  considered.  Although  only  two 
unfavorable  comments  were  received  from  the  AFIT  group,  a total  of 
eight  respondents  left  this  segment  of  the  questionnaire  blank.  One 
of  those  who  did  so  stated  that  he  was  not  well  enough  informed  on 
the  new  OER  system  to  make  any  judgments.  Whether  these  other  blank 
responses  were  the  result  of  similar  reasoning  or  whether  they  were 
actually  passive  negative  comments  regarding  the  Lewin  construct  is 
not  known. 

Utility  of  Lewin  Construct . Considering  the  sample  group  surveyed 
at  AFIT  as  representative  of  the  entire  USAF  officer  corps,  it  appears 
likely  that  the  Lewin  format  could  be  used  in  a future  survey  with 
reasonably  good  results.  The  overall  return  rate  of  seventy-eight 
percent  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  the  group 
surveyed  to  the  writer,  and  the  fact  that  a certain  empathy  among 
AFIT  students  does  exist.  Taking  these  factors  into  account,  it  still 
appears  feasible  that  the  construct  can  be  satisfactorily  used.  The 
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greatest  strength  seems  to  be  the  possibility  of  obtaining  better 
feedback  by  encouraging  commitment  on  an  issue,  while  the  greatest 
weakness  may  be  a reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  to  respond  to  a 
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survey  not  structured  in  a conventional  way. 

Weighing  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Lewin  construct, 
the  writer  concludes  that  this  approach  is  workable.  However,  extreme 
care  must  be  exercised  to  make  the  construct  as  simple  and  direct  as 
possible. 

Survey  Data  Results 

The  following  sections  present  the  statistical  findings  of  the 
research.  Complete  tabulations  of  the  answers  are  located  in  Appendix  C. 
The  data  analysis  is  divided  into  four  components  - demographics, 
factors  influencing  the  overall  impact  of  the  new  OER  system  on  the 
officer  corps,  comparison  of  AFMIG  responses  obtained  in  this  survey 
to  those  obtained  earlier,  and  finally,  a comparison  of  selected 
responses  obtained  in  Section  II  of  this  survey  (AFMIG  questions)  with 
responses  to  similar  questions  in  Section  III  (Lewin  - OER  questions) . 
From  these  analytical  comparisons  and  summaries,  a much  clearer  picture 
emerges  of  the  impact  which  the  new  OER  system  has  had  on  the  officer 
corps,  and  the  extent  of  this  influence  on  related  Air  Force  "quality 
of  life"  issues. 

Demographics 

Several  key  assumptions  were  made  with  regard  to  the  AFIT  sample 
population.  These  included  the  expectation  that  the  sample  was  com- 
posed primarily  of  company  grade  officers,  that  these  officers  were 
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Table  I 


Demographic  Information 


Grade 


Number  Percentage 


Lieutenant 

Captain 

Major 

Lt.  Colonel 


13  ?.l 

135  *»V.4 

10  6.3 

2 1.3 


Career  Intentions 


Definite  Career  Intentions 

76 

47.5 

Likely  Career  Intentions 

67 

41.9 

Undecided 

14 

8.8 

Likely  Not  Career  Intentions 

2 

1.3 

Definitely  Not  Career  Intentions 

1 

.6 

Aeronautical  Rating 


Pilot 

73 

45.6 

Navigator 

17 

10.6 

Non-rated 

70 

43.8 

Time  In  Grade 


Less  Than  2 Years 
2-4  Years 
4-6  Years 
More  Than  6 Years 


47 

29.4 

46 

28.8 

39 

24.4 

28 

17.5 

Evaluation  Under  New  OER 


Received  "1" 

37 

23.1 

Received  "2" 

37 

23.1 

Received  "3" 

31 

19.3 

Uncontrolled  Reports 

3 

1.9 

Not  Yet  Evaluated 

50 

31.2 

No  Response 

2 

1.3 
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mostly  USAF  career  oriented,  and  that  they  had  come  to  AFIT  from 
a wide  variety  of  previous  assignments  and  experiences.  The  validity  of 
these  assumptions  was  justified  as  evidenced  in  the  data  in  Table  I. 

Over  ninety  percent  of  the  officers  surveyed  were  of  company  grade, 
almost  ninety  percent  were  definitely  or  likely  going  to  make  the  Air 
Force  a career,  and  twenty  different  Air  Force  Specialty  Codes  (AFSCs) 
were  represented.  Approximately  fifty-seven  percent  had  less  than  four 
years  in  current  grade. 

One  hundred  eight  of  the  sample  group  had  been  evaluated  under 
the  new  OER  system.  Of  this  total,  37  had  received  "ones,"  37  had 
received  "twos,"  and  31  had  received  "threes."  Three  individuals  had 
received  an  uncontrolled  report.  The  remainder  of  the  sample  group  had 
received  no  evaluation  under  the  new  system  or  declined  to  answer  these 
questions.  Therefore,  an  expected  bias  of  the  sample  was  a rather 
favorable  impression  of  the  new  OER  system. 


Factors  Influencing  Opinion  of  the  OER  System 

As  discussed  earlier.  Section  III  of  the  questionnaire  probed 
officer  reactions  to  the  new  OER  system.  Responses  to  these  questions 
were  analyzed  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  A frequency  analysis  of  all  responses  was  made  which  included 
standard  statistical  measures  such  as  the  mean. 

(2)  Multiple  regression  analysis  was  used  to  determine  which 
factors  were  most  influential  in  explaining  the  overall 
opinion  of  the  impact  of  the  new  OER  system  on  the  functioning 
and  morale  of  the  officer  corps. 

These  analyses  were  performed  for  the  entire  sample  group  and  then 
for  each  of  the  groups  listed  below. 

(1)  Those  who  had  not  been  evaluated  under  the  new  OER  system. 

(2)  Those  who  had  been  evaluated. 

(3)  Those  who  received  a "one"  from  the  reviewing  official. 

(4)  Those  who  received  a "two"  from  the  reviewing  official. 

(5)  Those  who  received  a "three"  from  the  reviewing  official. 
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This  provided  3 basis  for  comparing  responses  of  those  who  received 
a "one"  or  "two"  under  the  new  system  to  those  who  received  a "three." 

It  also  allowed  comparisons  of  chose  who  have  been  evaluated  under  the  new 
system  to  those  who  have  not.  From  these  comparisons,  it  was  anticipated 
that  significant  patterns  or  trends  in  answers  would  be  highlighted. 

Effects  on  Career  Planning 

The  first  issue  addressed  was  the  effect  of  the  new  OER  system  on 
officer  career  planning.  This  was  Question  35  of  the  questionnaire  for 
which  overall  results  are  found  on  Page  123  of  Appendix  C.  Table  II 
summarizes  the  results.  Eighty-six  percent  of  the  survey  respondents 
believed  the  new  OER  did  impact  career  planning.  When  asked  for 
opinion  on  specific  effects  generated  by  the  system,  a majority  (52  percent) 
of  officers  felt  that  a better  estimate  of  an  individual's  promotion 
possibilities  now  existed.  This  response  was  especially  prevalent  among 
those  who  had  been  rated  under  the  new  system,  as  62  officers  (60  percent) 
of  this  group  believed  this  to  be  so.  This  effect  - the  ability  to 
estimate  promotability  - was  perceived  by  the  sample  group  as  the  most 
positive  aspect  of  the  new  OER  as  attested  by  the  mean  score  of  4,16  on 
a seven  point  scale. 

Another  career  planning  issue  addressed  was  the  effect  of  the  new 
OER  on  personal  goal  achievement.  A substantial  segment  of  the  sample 
group,  68  officers,  (42  percent)  believed  that  personal  goal  achievement 
was  adversely  affected  while  65  officers  answered  neutrally.  Only 
12  percent  believed  personal  goal  achievement  was  enhanced.  Even  among 
those  who  received  a "one"  under  the  new  system,  only  19  percent  responded 
that  opportunities  for  personal  goal  achievement  was  enhanced.  The 
overall  mean  score  of  3.39  was  one  of  the  more  negative  attitudes  expressed. 
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Effect  on  Job  and  Mission  Performance.  The  next  area  investigated  was  the 
new  OER  effects  on  job  and  mission  performance.  This  was  Question  36  of 
the  survey.  Overall  results  are  on  Page  124-25  of  Appendix  C.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  felt  the  new  system  impacted  some  aspect  of  this 
area.  In  this  regard,  four  specific  effects  were  investigated.  These  were 
job  performance  rewards,  group  performance  effects,  individual  motivation, 
and  finally,  effects  on  individual  creativity  and  thought  to  accomplish 
organizational  objectives.  Summarized  results  of  the  survey  are  presented 
in  Table  III. 

For  the  first  factor,  job  performance  rewards,  some  interesting  results 
were  obtained.  The  overall  response  was  primarily  negative,  with  65  respond- 
ents (43  percent)  believing  that  job  performance  and  the  rating  received 
were  not  directly  related.  Only  33  percent  of  the  respondents  Relieved  that 
job  performance  was  more  clearly  rewarded  under  the  new  system.  However, 
among  those  who  had  received  a rating  of  "one,"  a much  more  positive 
opinion  was  expressed.  Seventeen  respondents  (46  percent)  of  this  group 
believed  that  job  performance  was  more  clearly  rewarded,  while  only  twelve 
respondents  (32  percent)  believed  it  was  not.  The  mean  score  for  thi> 
group  was  4.15.  For  those  who  received  a "three,"  the  findings  were 
essentially  reversed.  Eight  officers  believed  that  job  performance  was 
more  clearly  rewarded,  while  thirteen  officers  believed  it  was  not.  The 
mean  score  was  3.46.  Those  who  received  a "two"  were  split  in  their 
attitudes.  Thirteen  expressed  a positive  position,  while  fourteen  re- 
sponded negatively.  Therefore,  it  appears  that  opinion  regarding  job 
performance  rewards  is  influenced  by  the  rating  received  under  the  new  sys- 
tem. Those  who  have  fared  well  think  job  performance  is  more  clearly  rewarded 
while  those  who  have  not  fared  as  well  believe  the  opposite  to  be  true. 
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Table  III.  Summary  of  Job/Mission  Performance  Effects 
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The  second  factor  explored  in  the  job  and  mission  performance  area 
was  the  effect  of  increased  competition  for  OER  ratings  on  group 
performance.  Would  the  increased  competition  lead  to  better  or  worse 
group  performance?  Seventy-one  officers  (47  percent)  responded  that 
group  performance  would  be  adversely  affected.  Only  31  officers  (21  per- 
cent) believed  that  better  group  performance  would  result.  This  negative 
opinion  was  held  by  all  the  groups  examined.  Those  who  had  a "one"  responded 
the  most  favorably,  but  still  regarded  worse  group  performance  as  the  likely 
outcome.  The  mean  score  for  this  group  was  3.64.  Those  who  received  a 
"three"  were  very  negative  in  their  outlook  as  evidenced  by  the  mean  score 
of  2.99.  In  fact,  only  one  individual  who  had  gotten  a "three"  believed  that 
the  new  OER  system  led  to  better  group  performance. 

The  third  factor  addressed  in  this  section  concerned  individual 
motivation  to  try  to  do  an  exceptional  job.  Overall,  51  respondents 
(34  percent)  of  the  sample  believed  motivation  had  increased,  while 
60  respondents  (40  percent)  believed  that  motivation  had  decreased.  Again, 
perceptions  on  this  issue  were  highly  influenced  by  the  rating  one  had 
received.  Seventeen  of  the  "ones"  believed  that  motivation  had  increased, 
while  only  twelve  believed  it  had  decreased.  Mean  score  for  this  group 
was  4.05.  Those  who  had  received  a "two"  were  almost  evenly  split  in 
their  opinions.  Eleven  responded  positively,  while  thirteen  responded 
negatively.  Those  who  had  received  a "three"  expressed  the  most  negative 
opinions,  as  twice  the  number  responded  negatively  to  the  question  as 
responded  positively.  Mean  score  for  this  group  was  3.23. 

Last  of  the  four  factors  investigated  in  the  job  and  mission  per- 
formance area  was  the  effect  on  individual  thought  and  creativity. 
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For  the  entire  sample,  only  39  officers  believed  that  creativity  to  solve 
problems  was  encouraged  under  the  new  system,  while  55  officers  believed 
the  opposite  to  be  true.  However,  among  those  who  had  been  evaluated 
under  the  new  system,  a more  positive  attitude  was  expressed.  An  almost 
identical  number  responded  positively  as  responded  negatively.  In  fact 
among  the  "ones,"  fourteen  officers  felt  that  individual  thought  and 
creativity  were  encouraged,  while  only  eleven  believed  it  was  not.  Those 
who  had  received  "twos"  or  "threes"  responded  slightly  less  favorably. 

Effect  on  Fairness  of  Evaluations . Certainly  one  area  of  prime 
concern  to  all  officers  centers  on  whether  they  perceive  that  the  new 
OER  system  is  fair  and  objective.  As  a result,  four  aspects  of  "fairness" 
were  investigated  in  Question  37  of  the  survey.  These  included  ability 
of  the.  Rater,  Additional  Rater,  and  Reviewer  to  competently  evaluate  an 
individual,  the  ability  to  meaningfully  compare  officer  performances 
within  an  organization,  the  zero-sum  aspects  of  the  system,  and  finally, 
the  ability  of  the  system  to  adjust  for  exceptional  circumstances  such  as 
SPECAT  assignments.  Complete  results  of  the  responses  are  found  on  Page 
126-27  of  Appendix  C.  As  shown  in  Table  IV,  89  percent  of  the  survey 
respondents  believed  that  fairness  was  an  issue.  This  was  the  largest 
percentage  tabulated  for  any  of  the  four  major  areas  of  inquiry. 

The  first  question  in  this  area  investigated  the  perceptions  of 
officers  regarding  the  Rater  - Additional  rater  - Reviewer  cycle.  Did 
these  individuals  make  their  decisions  on  the  basis  of  specific  informa- 
tion and  expectations  or  did  they  perform  this  function  in  a less  objective 
fashion?  The  consensus  indicated  that  nearly  72  officers  believe  that 
factors  such  as  not  knowing  the  ratee,  having  too  many  OERs  to  evaluate, 
or  being  too  busy  bias  the  evaluations.  This  opinion  was  shared  by  all 
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groups  in  the  sample.  Those  who  had  been  evaluated  were  slightly  more 
favorably  impressed  than  those  who  had  not  (mean  score  3.65  versus  3.51). 

As  before,  those  who  had  received  a "one"  were  the  most  favorably  impressed 
as  indicated  by  the  mean  score  of  3.90.  An  anomaly  did  occur  among  the 
"twos"  and  "threes"  on  this  question.  The  mean  score  for  the  "twos"  was 
3.48  while  that  of  the  "threes"  was  slightly  less  negative  - 3.64. 

The  ability  of  the  system  to  meaningfully  compare  officers  within  an 
organization  was  also  condemned  by  a majority  of  all  the  groups.  Overall, 

100  officers  (65  percent)  believed  that  comparisons  were  influenced  by 
other  factors  such  as  primary  promotion  zone  considerations.  Among  those 
evaluated  under  the  system,  the  feeling  was  even  stronger  as  72  respondents 
(68  percent)  believed  this  to  be  so.  Among  the  "ones",  19  officers  agreed 
with  this  viewpoint,  among  the  "twos"  27  officers  (73  percent)  agreed,  while 
among  the  "threes"  an  overwhelming  24  officers  (83  percent)  concurred  with 
this  assessment. 

The  overall  mean  of  2.90  was  the  second  most  negative  response  attained. 
The  mean  score  for  those  who  received  a "three"  was  2.32  - the  most 
negative  response  for  this  group  for  any  of  the  questions. 

The  zero-sum  aspect  of  the  new  OER  was  the  next  topic  of  investigation. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  Thompson  and  Dalton  concluded  in  their  study  of 
such  a system,  that  it  proved  demotivating  and  adversely  affected  employee 
morale  and  self-esteem.  Respondents  in  this  case  were  asked  their 
opinion  of  whether  all  officers  had  equal  opportunity  to  achieve  high 
ratings  or  whether  the  forced  distribution  of  one  high  rating  being 
balanced  by  a low  rating  (relatively)  was  unfair.  The  responses  to  this 
question  were  quite  interesting.  Overall,  the  mean  score  was  3.29  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  fourth  most  negative  aspect  of  the  new  OER.  However, 
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for  the  first  time  in  the  research,  the  group  which  had  been  evaluated  under 
the  new  system  responded  more  negatively  than  the  group  which  had  not  been 
evaluated  (mean  score  3.23  versus  3.43).  Of  even  more  interest,  there  was 
no  appreciable  difference  in  the  mean  scores  for  each  of  the  groups  which 
had  received  an  evaluation.  For  the  "ones"  the  mean  score  was  3.23,  for 
the  "twos"  3.29,  for  the  "threes",  3.11.  As  a result,  it  can  be  concluded 
that  most  officers  perceive  the  zero-sum  aspect  of  the  system  to  be 
unfavorable. 

An  even  more  unfavorable  finding  was  disclosed  by  the  reaction  to  the 
question  of  flexibility  of  the  system  with  regard  to  various  circumstances 
such  as  SPECAT  assignments.  The  overall  mean  for  this  question  of  2.68 
was  the  most  unfavorable  reaction  elicited.  One  hundred  ten  (72  percent) 
of  the  officers  surveyed  believed  that  those  in  certain  high-level  or 
special  assignments  would  be  penalized  under  the  new  system.  Of  interest 
was  the  fact  that  28  officers  (76  percent)  of  the  "ones"  believed  this  to 
be  the  case.  In  fact  the  mean  score  for  the  "ones"  of  2.55  was  more 
negative  than  that  for  either  the  "twos"  or  "threes".  Perhaps  this  indicates 
a reluctance  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  currently  "on  top"  to  risk  that 
rating  in  a more  competitive  environment. 

Effect  on  Air  Force  Personnel  Actions . The  last  area  investigated 
about  the  new  OER  system  was  its  effect  on  Air  Force  Personnel  actions. 

This  was  addressed  in  Question  38  of  the  survey  and  overall  responses  are 
located  on  Pages  128-29  of  Appendix  C.  Almost  88  percent  of  those  who 
responded  believed  the  new  system  had  an  impact  in  this  area.  As 
summarized  in  Table  V,  two  dimensions  of  this  area  were  also  investigated. 
These  were  the  effect  of  the  new  OER  on  promotion  board  actions  and  the 
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effect  on  officer  initiatives  to  seek  more  challenging  and  rewarding 
assignments. 
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The  validity  of  using  OER  scores  as  a primary  means  to  select  individ- 
uals for  promotion  was  challenged  by  a number  of  officers.  Overall,  73 
officers  (48  percent)  of  the  respondents  believed  that  the  forced  distribu- 
tion of  OER  scores  may  not  be  valid  for  identifying  potential  promotees.  A 
substantial  part  of  this  group  consisted  of  those  who  had  received  a "three". 
This  compared  to  a total  of  60  officers  (40  percent)  who  believed  that 
promotion  boards  now  had  a better  means  for  selecting  potential  promotees. 

Many  of  the  officers  in  this  group  had  received  "ones"  or  "twos".  These 
results  seem  to  indicate  that  those  who  have  fared  well  under  the  new  system 
believe  that  promotion  boards  should  rely  heavily  on  OER  scores.  Those  who 
received  a "three"  seemed  to  be  expressing  the  opinion  that  promotion  boards 
should  not  rely  primarily  upon  OER  score  to  determine  promotees. 

The  final  factor  investigated  was  the  effect  of  the  new  OER  system 
on  officer  initiatives  to  seek  challenging  and  rewarding  assignments.  This 
question  was  clos  i.y  related  to  an  earlier  one  assessing  the  OER  system’s 
ability  to  adapt  to  different  assignment  levels  and  categories.  The  results 
obtained  were  also  similar  to  the  earlier  question.  Twenty-five  officers 
(68  percent  of  the  "ones")  believed  that  such  officer  initiatives  are 
inhibited  under  the  new  system.  Twenty-one  officers  (58  percent)  of  the  "twos" 
and  17  officers  (58  percent)  of  the  "threes"  responded  likewise.  Again,  it 
appears  that  the  officers  whc  had  received  "ones"  considered  a high  rating 
jeoparadized  by  actively  seeking  more  responsible  and  challenging  positions. 

The  "twos"  and  "threes"  with  less  to  lose  were  more  willing  to  seek  such 
assignments . 
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Summary  of  PER  Factor  Results . The  results  tabulated  tn  this  segment 
of  the  questionnaire  revealed  several  findings.  First,  of  the  twelve  factors 
which  were  analyzed,  eleven  had  mean  scores  which  corresponded  to  a somewhat 
negative  perception.  The  most  negative  factors  cited  were  the  inability  of 
the  system  to  adequately  compensate  for  different  circumstances,  such  as 
level  of  assignment,  and  the  system's  inability  to  fairly  and  objectively 
compare  officers  in  an  organization.  The  only  favorable  factor  was  the 
ability  of  an  officer  to  better  estimate  his  promotion  potential. 

Some  other  findings  were  also  apparent.  Those  who  had  been  evaluated 
under  the  new  system  were  generally  more  favorably  inclined  than  those  who 
had  not  been  evaluated.  One  reason  for  this  could  be  a lessening  of  un- 
certainty or  apprehension  once  an  individual  has  been  rated.  Another  possibil- 
ity could  be  that  the  majority  of  those  sampled  in  the  survey  had  fared  well 
under  the  new  system,  (ones  or  twos)  and  therefore,  believed  the  system  was 
not  as  bad  as  it  had  seemed  before  being  evaluated.  However,  it  must  be 
noted  that  those  who  had  been  rated  still  had  a rather  negative  attitude. 

One  final  finding  of  this  section  must  be  noted.  It  appears  that  the 
score  an  individual  receives  on  his  OER  strongly  influences  his  perceptions 
of  the  system.  Those  most  negatively  impressed  were  "threes";  those  most 
favorably  impressed  were  "ones".  On  only  two  questions,  both  investigating 
the  effect  on  high  level  or  more  demanding  assignments,  did  the  "ones" 
indicate  a more  negative  opinion  than  the  others.  The  most  plausible 
reason  for  this  occurrence  is  probably  a feeling  that  a "one"  rating  would 
be  jeopardized  in  such  circumstances. 

Impact  of  the  New  OER  on  Functioning  and  Morale 

One  final  question  in  this  area  concerned  the  impact  of  the  new  OER 
system  on  the  functioning  and  morale  of  the  officer  corps.  This  was 
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Question  43  of  the  surve 


Was  the  impact  favorable  or  unfavorable? 


Table  VI  snows  that  the  predominant  response,  was  unfavorable.  Following 
the  pattern  established  earlier,  the  "threes"  expressed  the  most  negative 
opinion.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  groups  expressed  a negative 
opinion.  Even  25  of  the  37  "ones"  believed  the  impact  to  be  negative. 

Multiple  Regression  Analysis  of  Factors  Most  Influencing  Overall  Impact 
of  the  New  PER 

This  section  of  the  analysis  relates  the  overall  opinion  of  the  new  OER 
system  to  the  twelve  factors  discussed  earlier.  The  SPSS  multiple  regression 
analysis  program  was  utilized  to  obtain  the  results  in  Table  VII. 

To  perform  the  analysis,  the  overall  opinion  of  the  new  OER  was  used  as 
the  dependent  variable,  while  the  twelve  factors  were  used  as  the  predictor 
list.  For  the  entire  sample,  148  valid  case's  were  analyzed.  Any  cases 
which  had  missing  data  were  excluded  from  computation. 

Multiple  Regression  - All  Cases.  At  the  .05  significance  level,  six 
of  the  twelve  factors  were  included  in  the  regression  equation.  These  were: 

(1)  Job  performance  rewards 

(2)  Ability  of  OER  system  to  meaningfully  compare  officer  performances 

(3)  OER  system  effect  on  officer  initiative  to  seek  challenging  and 
rewarding  assignments 

(4)  Effect  of  increased  competition  on  group  performance 

(5)  Effect  on  motivation  of"  officers 

(6)  Validity  of  OER  score  as  a determinant  of  promotabil ity 
Thus,  the  regrtssion  equation  is: 

OveraLL  OER  Opinion  = .200  + .124  Job  Performance  Rewards  + .134  Mean- 
ingful Comparison  + .142  Officer  Initiatives  4-  .136  Competition  + .145 
Motivation  + .117  Validity  of  OER  Score 
This  equation  yields  a total  R square  of  .54b. 

Multiple  Regression  - Not  Evaluated . For  this  group  only  cue  factor 
was  determined  to  be  significant  - job  performance  rewards.  Therefore, 
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44  percent  of  the  regression  equation  can  be  attributed  to  this  lone 
variable.  The  regression  equation  is: 

Overall  OER  Opinion  = 1.32  + .431  Job  Performance  Rewards 

Multiple  Regression- Evaluated.  Five  factors  were  considered 
statistically  significant  for  this  group.  They  were  the  same  as  the 
factors  determined  for  the  entire  sample  except  for  job  performance 
rewards  which  was  not  statistically  significant.  A total  R square  of 
.613  was  attributed  to  this  equation: 

Overall  OER  Opinion  = .098  i-  .178  Meaningful  Comparison  + .201  Officer 
Initiatives  + .186  Competition  + .157  Validity  of  OER  Score  + .135 
Motivation 

Multiple  Regression  - Evaluation  of  "One".  For  the  group  of  officers 
who  received  "ones"  on  OER  evaluations,  three  factors  - competition, 
officer  initiatives,  and  OER  score  validity  - were  most  influential. 

Total  R square  for  these  factors  was  ,673. 

Overall  OER  Opinion  = .250  + .358  Competition  + .289  Officer  Initiatives 
+ .196  OER  Score  Validity 

Multiple  Regression  - Evaluation  of  "Two".  Two  factors  were 
statistically  significant  for  those  who  received  a "two”  on  their  OER. 

R square  for  the  equation  was  .607. 

Overall  OER  Opinion  = .755  + .370  Meaningful  Comparison  + .300 
OER  Score  Validity 

Multiple  Regression  - Evaluation  of  "Three".  Among  those,  who 
received  a "three",  three  factors  were  most  influential.  These  were 
officer  initiatives,  personal  goal  achievement,  and  competition.  The 
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equation  had  a very  high  R square  of  .7 42. 

Overall  OER  Opinion  = - .957  + .431  Officer  Initiatives  4-  .352  Personal 
Goal  Achievement  + .356  Competition. 

Summary  of  Multiple  Regression  Results . From  these  results,  a 
sharp  distinction  is  apparent  from  those  who  had  been  evaluated  under 
the  new  system  from  those  who  had  not  been  evaluated.  Job  performance 
rewards  was  the  only  significant  factor  for  those  not  evaluated. 

For  those  evaluated,  the  performance  reward  factor  was  not  statistically 
significant.  The  ability  of  the  new  OER  system  to  provide  a meaningful 
comparison  of  officer  performance  was  considered  the  most  influential  factor 
in  determining  an  overall  opinion  of  the  OER  system.  This  same  factor 
had  the  second  most  negative  mean  response  from  the  survey  group.  Another 
influential  factor  was  the  system's  effect  on  officer  initiatives  to 
seek  challenging  and  rewarding  assignments.  Again,  this  factor  was 
considered  a drawback  of  the  OER  system  by  all  groups  in  the  earlier 
analysis.  The  third  most  influential  factor  - increased  competition 
effects  on  group  performance  - also  was  considered  unfavorable.  The 
fourth  factor  considered  statistically  significant  by  those  who  had 
received  an  evaluation  was  utility  of  using  the  OER  score  as  a primary 
determinant  of  promotability . It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  partic- 
ular factor  was  considered  significant  by  those  who  received  a "one"  or 
"two",  but  not  be  those  who  received  a "three".  In  the  earlier  analysis, 
it  was  determined  that  the  "ones"  and  "twos"  considered  this  factor  a 
moderately  favorable  feature  of  the  new  system,  while  the  "threes" 
considered  it  highly  unfavorable.  Again,  it  appears  as  if  the  "ones"  and 
"twos",  having  fared  well  under  the  current  system  wish  to  emphasize 
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those  aspects  in  which  their  success  can  he  visibly  demonstrated. 

The  final  factor  considered  significant  for  those  who  were  evaluated  was 
motivation.  Although  not  statistically  significant  for  any  sub-group, 
it  was  enough  of  a factor  in  each  to  be  significant  for  the  whole  group. 
Here,  attitudes  corresponded  closely  to  score  received  on  the  OEF.. 

Summary  of  Frequency  and  Regression  Analyses 

From  the  preceding  discussion,  it  Is  apparent  that  the  majority  of 
the  sample  group  have  reservations  or  disagreements  with  the  OER  system. 
Eleven  of  twelve  measures  concerning  the  OER  received  negative  or 
unfavorable  responses . The  impact  on  the  functioning  and  morale  or 
the  entire  officer  corps  was  considered  unfavorable. 

Another  observation  was  the  trend  to  responu  to  a question  according 
tc  the  score  received  on  the  OER.  It  was  noted  that  the  "threes" 
bad  a much  more  negative  viewpoint  than  the  "ones"  or  "twos".  The 
result.  If  this  trend  continued,  might  have  some  serious  repercussions. 
Perhaps  some  comments  from  those  who  were  surveyed  can  give  a clearer 
picture. 

. . . the  information  (concerning  the  new  OER'  never  seems  to  get 
high  enough  to  do  any  good,  and  when  it  does,  those  "up  ther'i' 
never  have  guts  enough  to  make  necessary  changes.  — A "three" 

The  system  emphasizes  "showcase  work"  at  the  expense  of  socid 
performance  in  order  to  get  a good  OER.  — A "two" 

With  modif tcations  to  the  control  process,  the  new  OER  might  be 
made  a fairer  and  more  meaningful  factor  in  the  career  planning 
and  promotion  process.  — A "one" 

The  front  side  (of  the  OER)  ic  great,  the  back  side  is  gross!  — 

A "three" 
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These  comments  seem  to  reflect  a general  disenchantment  with  the  new 

system.  However,  some  aspects  of  the  OER  were  considered  an  improvement 

over  the  old  system.  A sampling  of  some  comments  illustrates  this  point. 

The  new  system  clearly  outlines  Air  Force  expectations  and  aids 
J.vi  setting  personal  perf nrmance  goals. 

(The  OER)  provides  better  feedback  for  making  future  career 
ceci cions. 

In  balance,  more  negative  comments  were  received  than  positive  comments. 

But  several  respondents  preferred  to  reserve  judgement  on  the  eventual 
worth  of  the  system.  Several  indicated  that  name  revisions  (especially 
concerning  the  rigid  quota)  would  change  their  opinion.  Others  felt  that 
the  system  would  "ttork  itself  out  in  the  long  run".  Therefore,  the 
writer  would  conclude  that  the  new  OER  system  Is  not  favorably  viewed 
at  the  present  time,  but  that  this  prevailing  opinion  may  change  in 
the  future.  The  nuestion  that  must  now  be  answered  is,  has  the  view 
of  the  OER  as  expressed  in  the  survey  had  a perceivable  impact  on  the 
Air  Force  officer  corps  level  of  functioning  as  represented  by  "quality 
of  life"  issues  related  to  job  satisfaction  and  work  environment?  To 
provide  an  answer  to  this  question,  the  results  of  the  selected  questions 
from  the  ArMlG  survey  are  now  presented. 

AFMIG  Quality  of  Life  Issues 

This  section  of  the  analysis  compares  present  AFIT  officer  perceptions 
to  past  Air  Force  wide  officer  perceptions  of  several  job-related 
quality  of  life  issuea.  The  original  survey  administered  in  1975  sought 
a measurement  of  officer  opinion  in  four  areas  ..  particular  interest  to 
this  research  - work  and  job  satisfaction,  leadership  and  supervision 
satisfaction,  equity  or  equal  opportunity  satisfaction,  and  personal 
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growth  opportunities.  In  each  of  these  categories,  an  appropriate 
definition  of  the  term  was  supplied.  Each  respondent  was  then  asked 
the  importance  of  each  concept  to  him  and  the  degree  to  which  he  was 
satisfied  with  that  concept  in  his  Air  Force  career. 

To  make  the  comparison  as  valid  as  possible,  all  AFIT  respondents 
were  instructed  to  answer  on  the  basis  of  previous  job  assignment.  In 
addition,  both  the  AFIT  sample  group  and  the  original  Air  Force  group 
were  sorted  in  accordance  with  two  criteria.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
thesis,  the  only  responses  analyzed  were  from  officers  in  the  grade  of 
captain  who  had  expressed  either  a definite  or  likely  intent  to  remain 
in  the  Air  Force.  This  requirement  limited  total  AFIT  sample  size  to 
121,  and  the  weighted  Air  Force  sample  to  2809-2847,  This  fluctuation 
in  the  latter  resulted  from  invalid  or  missing  data  to  some  questions. 

The  method  of  analysis  was  mean  score  comparison.  The  questions 
were  structured  on  a Likert-type  scale.  The  numerical  values  for  the 
questions  varied,  however,  so  a straight  comparison  of  raw  numerical 
scores  is  meaningless.  To  aid  in  understanding  what  the  mean  score  for 
the  questions  indicate.  Tables  VII-XI  include  an  "interpretation"  column. 

All  questions  were  taken  verbatim  from  the  original  AFMIG  survey. 

By  comparing  mean  stores,  a method  was  provided  for  making  some  judgments 
regarding  the  opinions  of  the  AFIT  sample  vis-a-vis  the  earlier  Air  Force 
sample.  In  this  way  the  final  link  of  the  Lewin  conceptual  model  - 
organizational  level  of  functioning  - was  determined. 

Job  and  Work  Factors.  Each  respondent  was  presented  the  following 
definition. 

WORK:  Doing  work  that  is  personally  meaningful  and  important; 
pride  in  your  work;  job  satisfaction;  recognition  for  ray  efforts 
and  my  accomplishments  on  the  job. 
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VIII.  Comparison  of  Job  and  Work  Factors 
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Eight  questions  were  then  asked  about  this  concept.  These  were: 

(1)  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above? 

(2)  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  WORK  aspects  of  your 
current  life? 

(3)  Do  you  want  a job  which  has  greater  responsibility  than  your 
current  job? 

(4)  How  much  of  the  time  are  you  s atisfied  with  j'our  current  job? 

(5)  How  well  do  you  like  your  job? 

(6)  How  do  you  feel  about  changing  your  job? 

(7)  How  do  you  like  your  job  compared  with  other  people? 

(8)  What  factor  do  you  consider  most  essential  for  having  a 
satisfying  job? 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  summarized  results  in  Table  VIII,  the  AFIT 
and  Air  Force  wide  results  did  not  markedly  differ  for  any  of  the  questions. 
Both  samples  appear  to  be  moderately  satisfied  with  their  job  and  work 
environment.  Even  when  asked  for  the  most  essential  factor  in  having 
a satisfying  job,  the  two  groups  exhibited  a high  degree  of  similarity 
In  response.  A Sense  of  Achievement  was  selected  by  a majority  of  both 
sample  groups  as  the  most  essential  factor. 

Leadership-Supervision  Factors.  Each  respondent  was  presented  this 
definition. 

LEADERSHIP/SUPERVISION:  Has  my  interests  and  that  of  the  Air  Force 

at  heart;  keeps  me  informed;  approachable  and  helpful  rather  than 

critical;  good  knowledge  of  the  job. 

Following  the  definition,  these  questions  were  asked: 

(1)  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above? 

(2)  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  LEADERSHIP-SUPERVISION 
aspects  of  your  current  life? 

(3)  What  is  your  opinion  of  quality  of  leadership  in  the  Air  Force? 

(4)  What  kind  of  influence  does  your  immediate  supervisor  have  on 
your  organization? 

(5)  Are  you  given  the  freedom  to  do  you  job  well? 

(6)  Are  you  given  recognition  for  a job  well  done? 

Table  IX  summarizes  the  results.  No  great  disparity  between  the  two 
groups  was  evident.  Leadership  and  Supervision  were  viewed  as  important 
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and  both  groups  were  moderately  satisfied  with  this  dimension  of 
Air  Force  life.  Freedom  to  do  an  effective  job  was  viewed  as  adequate. 
Finally,  in  most  cases,  supervisors  recognized  work  that  was  well  done. 
Equity  Factors . The  definition  for  EQUITY: 

EQUITY:  Equal  opportunity  in  the  4ir  Force;  a fair  chance  at 
promotion;  an  even  break  in  my  job/assignment  selections. 

Questions  contained  in  this  section  included: 

(1)  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attacn  to  the  above? 

(2)  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  EQUITY  aspects  of 
your  current  life? 

(3)  Would  you  rather  work  for  a military  or  civilian  supervisor? 

(4)  Would  you  rather  work  with  military  or  civilian  co-workers? 

(5)  Can  an  individual  get  more  of  an  even  break  in  civilian  life 
than  in  the  Air  Force? 

(6)  Are  there  more  favorable  features  about  the  Air  Force  as  a 
place  to  live  and  work  than  unfavorable  ones? 

Table  X provides  the  results  from  these  questions.  Once  again,  mean 

responses  were  very  similar  for  the  two  sample  groups.  Roth  groups 

exhibited  essentially  the  same  opinion  on  each  question  except  for  the 

last.  In  this  instance,  61  percent  cf  the  AF1T  group  answered 

affirmatively  compared  to  80  percent  of  the  Air  Force  group.  Another 

35  percent  of  the  AFIT  group  were  undecided  while  only  16  percent  of  the 

Air  Force  group  were  undecided.  From  these  results  and  several  additional 

comments  received,  a prevailing  attitude  of,  "The  Air  Force  is  still  a 

pretty  good  place  to  live  and  work,  but  some  problems,  if  not  solved 

could  cause  me  to  change  my  mind."  Among  irritants  listed  were: 

(1)  Erosion  of  benefits  by  Congress  (8  replies) 

(2)  Too  many  changes-of-station  (6  replies) 

(3)  Air  Force  "up  or  out"  policy  or  Air  Force  personnel  system 
(3  replies) 

Those  who  listed  the  last  irritant  did  not  directly  attribute  the  new 
OER  system  as  the  basis  of  the  reply.  It  is  unknown  if  that  vas  the 
actual  basis. 
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Table  X.  Comparison  of  Equity  Factors 
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Personal  Growth  Opportunities . Personal  Growth  was  defined  as: 


PERSONAL  GROWTH:  To  be  able  to  develop  individual  capacities; 

education,  training;  making  full  use  of  my  abilities;  the 

chance  to  further  my  potential. 

Questions  related  to  that  concept  included: 

(1)  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above? 

(2)  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  PERSONAL  GROWTH 
aspects  of  your  current  life? 

(3)  How  often  are  you  given  feedback  from  your  supervisor  about 
your  job  performance? 

(4)  How  often  do  you  and  your  supervisor  get  together  to  set  your 
personal  performance  goals? 

Table  XI  shows  a strong  similarity  in  responses.  The  AFIT  group  was 
slightly  more  satisfied  with  Personal  Growth  aspects  than  the  Air  Force 
group.  Perhaps  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  AFIT 
group  is  currently  engaged  in  further  academic  endeavors.  One  rather 
disturbing  finding  was  that  the  frequency  of  supervisor-subordinate 
contact  to  establish  performance  standards  remained  low.  With  the  new 
OER  system  placing  emphasis  on  meeting  specified  job  standards,  it 
would  seem  appropriate  for  the  contact  between  supervisor  and  sub- 
ordinate to  increase. 

Summary  of  AFMIG  Results.  In  each  of  the  four  areas  investigated, 
the  responses  of  the  AFIT  sample  were  very  similar  to  the  earlier 
Air  Force-wide  group.  Both  groups  exhibited  a general  satisfaction 
with  work  and  job  related  issues.  From  the  results,  a determination  of 
functioning  and  morale  for  the  AFIT  group  can  be  made. 

Organizational  Level  of  Functioning.  In  Chapter  4,  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Lewin  Theory  of  Organization  Change  were  presented.  An  integral 
part  of  this  theory  maintained  that  each  organization  has  a certain 
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environment  or  level  of  functioning  which,  in  turn,  affects  the  members 
of  that  organization.  When  the  organization  comes  into  contact  with  a 
change  agent,  new  ideas,  information,  or  attitudes  may  be  introduced. 

This  results  in  one  of  three  alternatives  for  the  organization. 

The  level  of  functioning  is  elevated  to  a more  desirable  state  in  terms 
of  morale  sTtisf action,  moved  to  a less  desirable  state,  or  after 

integration  of  the  change  mechanism,  the  level  of  functioning  remains  at 
about  its  previously  established  level. 

Throughout  this  thesis  the  new  OER  system  has  been  viewed  as  a 
change  agent  which  has  been  integrated  into  the  officer  corps.  In  the 
survey,  several  questions  were  designed  which  sought  to  assess  various 
dimensions  of  this  change  agent.  Then,  via  the  AFMIG  questions  a measure 
of  the  officer  corps  level  of  functioning  - termed  functioning  and 
morale  - was  developed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  gained  from  the  survey,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  organizational  level  cf  functioning  for  the  AFIT 
sample  population  did  not  significantly  differ  from  the  standard 
established  in  the  earlier  Air  Force-wide  survey.  Therefore,  in  completing 
the  Lewin  model  of  the  process,  the  conclusion  reached  is  depicted  in 
Figure  6.  However,  this  conclusion  should  be  caveated  by  the  knowledge 
that  this  thesis  only  measured  some  possible  elements  of  the  level  of 
functioning.  Other  factors  not  measured  may  have  been  interacting 
simultaneously  to  keep  the  level  of  functioning  unchanged. 

Comparison  of  AFMIG /OER  Responses 

While  the  organizational  level,  of  functioning  of  the  officer  corps 
appears  unchanged  at  the  present  time,  some  questions  still  remain.  The 
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face  Chat  Che  new  OER  system  was  viewed  in  somewhat  negative  terms  by 
the  AFIT  sample  causes  the  writer  to  reserve  judgment  about  its  ultimate 
effect  on  the  functioning  and  morale  of  the  officer  corps.  As  evidence 
of  possible  future  effects,  several  of  the  OER  questions  were  designed  to 
closely  parallel  some  of  the  AFMIG  "quality  of  life"  questions.  By 
comparing  responses  to  those  related  questions,  the  influence  of  the  OER 
system  on  specific  measures  of  the  officer  corps  level  of  functioning 
was  determined.  Results  of  this  comparison  are  summarized  in  Table  XII. 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  AFIT  sample  was  essentially  satisfied 
with  the  various  dimensions  probed  by  the  AFMIG  questions.  However, 
in  each  case  that  a related  question  investigated  the  effect  of  the 
OER  on  these  dimensions,  the  effect  was  unfavorable.  These  findings 
were  buttressed  by  responses  to  questions  in  the  final  section  of  the 
survey  which  asked  each  respondent  his  opinion  of  the  impact  of  the  new 
OER  system  on  the  WORK,  LEADERSHIP-SUPERVISION,  EQUITY,  and  personal 
growth  aspects  of  Air  Force  life.  In  two  of  the  areas,  WORK  and 
EQUITY,  the  new  OER  was  viewed  as  having  an  unfavorable  impact. 

What  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  results?  The  most 
probable  explanation  in  the  writer's  opinion  is  that  the  new  OER  system, 
while  not  measurably  altering  the  officer  corps  level  of  functioning 
at  present,  continues  to  exert  unfavorable  forces  upon  it.  If  these 
trends  persist,  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  system  may  be  to  shift 
the  officer  corps  level  of  functioning  at  some  point  in  the  future  to 
a less  desirable  state. 
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VII.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  Chapter  1,  the  two  objectives  of  the  research  were  stated  as, 

(1)  to  evaluate  the  utility  of  using  a Lewin  "force  field"  instrument  as 
the  basis  of  a survey  questionnaire,  and  (2)  to  determine  the  impact  of 
the  new  OER  system  upon  the  officer  corps.  This  chapter  highlights  the 
major  findings  of  the  research,  derives  conclusions  from  the  findings 
and  provides  recommendations  for  future  research  on  this  subject  area. 

Evaluation  of  Lewin  Construct 

Chapters  5 and  6 detailed  the  steps  involved  in  the  construction  and 
evaluation  of  the  Lewin  construct  used  in  the  questionnaire.  It  was 
noted  that  the  concept  did  meet  with  some  resistance,  however,  the 
vast  majority  of  respondents  considered  the  technique  either  (1)  essentially 
the  same  as  a more  conventional  form,  or  (2)  an  improvement.  After  a 
review  of  the  comments  and  criticisms  received  from  both  the  survey 
respondents  and  interviewees,  it  was  determined  that  the  Lewin  construct 
was  an  acceptable  and  useful  survey  technique. 


Impact  of  New  OER  System 

The  impact  of  the  new  OER  system  was  assessed  via  a Lewin  conceptual 
model.  In  this  model,  the  OER  was  viewed  as  a change  agent  which 
impacted  the  organizational  entity  known  as  the  officer  corps.  The 
effect  of  the  new  OER  system  was  measured  in  four  areas  - career 


planning,  job  and  mission  performance,  fairness  of  the  system,  and  Air 
Force  personnel  actions.  Once  the  specific  effects  of  the  system  had 
been  ascertained,  the  next  step  was  to  determine  if  these  effects 
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had  had  any  perceivable  impact  on  the  officer  corps  level  of  functioning. 

The  level  of  functioning  was  measured  via  four  dimensions- of f icer 
satisfaction  with  - WORK,  LEADERSHIP-SUPERVISION,  EQUITY,  and  PERSONAL 
GROWTH.  From  the  analysis  presented  in  Chapter  6,  it  was  determined 
that  the  new  OER  system  was  perceived  as  an  unfavorable  influence  upon 
several  aspects  of  these  dimensions,  but  at  the  present  time  no  significant 
shift  in  the  officer  corps  level  of  functioning  had  occurred.  It  was 
noted,  however,  that  if  current  negative  perceptions  about  the  OER  persist 
in  the  future,  the  level  of  functioning  may  well  be  shifted. 

Specific  Findings 

From  the  analysis  presented  in  Chapter  6,  several  specific 
findings  emerged.  These  are  listed  below: 

OER  Effect  Findings . Of  the  twelve  measures  of  specific  effects 
generated  by  the  new  OER  system,  eleven  were  negative  or  unfavorable. 

The  two  most  unfavorable  effects  were  perceived  to  be  (1)  an  inability 
of  the  system  to  fairly  compensate  for  officers  at  different  levels  of 
assignments  and  (2)  an  inability  of  the  system  to  provide  a meaningful 
comparison  of  officers  within  the  same  organization.  The  only  positive 
feature  of  the  new  system  ascertained  by  the  sample  was  an  earlier 
estimate  of  promotion  potential. 

The  full  extent  of  the  negative  perceptions  of  the  AFIT  sample  were 
reflected  in  the  response  to  Question  46,  "Impact  of  the  new  OER  upon  the 
functioning  and  morale  of  the  officer  corps?"  The  mean  score  of  2.95 
on  a seven  point  scale  represented  a clearly  unfavorable  impact.  In 
addition,  the  distribution  of  answers  showed  an  overwhelming  majority  of  re- 
sponses occurred  in  the  unfavorable  range  of  the  scale. 
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In  the  multiple  regression  analysis,  it  was  determined  that  those 
who  have  fared  well  under  the  new  system  (received  "one"  or  "two")  were 
influenced  in  their  perceptions  of  the  overall  impact  of  the  new  OER 
by  features  of  the  system  which  tended  to  separate  themselves  from 
those  who  had  received  a "three".  This  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
"promotion  boards  better  equipped  to  distinguish  among  officeis"  was 
statistically  significant  in  the  case  of  the  "ones”  and  "twos",  but 
not  for  the  "threes."  Another  indication  of  the  rating  received  in- 
fluencing opinion  of  the  OER,  was  obtained  via  the  mean  score  for  all 
the  potential  effects  investigated.  For  all  responses,  except  two, 
the  "ones"  had  a higher  score  than  did  the  "twos"  or  "threes". 

The  only  cases  in  which  the  "ones"  did  not  score  higher  were  questions 

which  addressed  effects  on  seeking  high  level  or  more  demanding 

assignments.  This  results  may  indicate  that  the  "ones"  are  aware  of 

the  possibility  of  losing  a top  block  rating  in  a more  competitive  environment. 

AFMIG  - Level  of  Functioning  Findings.  As  discussed  in  previous 
chapters,  four  dimensions  of  the  officer  corps  level  of  functioning  were 
investigated.  These  AFMIG  questions  were  used  as  a basis  upon  which  the 
AFIT  sample,  after  almost  two  years  exposure  to  the  new  OER  system,  could 
be  compared  to  a sample  which  had  had  little  contact  with  the  new  OER 
system  concerning  "quality  of  life"  issues.  The  comparison  of  these 
answers  were  used  as  measures  of  the  officer  corps  level  of  functioning. 

The  comparison  yielded  similar  results  for  all  questions.  Therefore,  it 
was  concluded  that  both  samples  were  relatively  satisfied  with  the 
"quality  of  life"  issues  investigated,  and  that  the  officer  corps  level 
of  functioning  remained  unchanged.  It  was  also  noted  that  if  the  unfavor- 
able impact  of  the  OER  persists,  the  level  of  functioning  could  ultimately 
be  affected. 


j 
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Conclusions  of  Research 


Based  on  Che  survey  results  and  subsequent  analysis,  the  major 
conclusions  of  the  research  are: 

(1)  The  Lewin  construct  is  acceptable  as  a survey  technique 

(2)  The  new  OER  system  has  had  an  unfavorable  impact  upon  the 
officer  corps 

(3)  This  influence  has  not,  as  yet,  had  a perceivable  impact  on 
the  officer  corps  level  of  functioning 

In  addition  some  other  conclusions  of  the  research  are: 

(1)  Those  who  have  fared  well  under  the  system  ("ones"  or  "twos") 
perceive  it  in  less  unfavorable  terras  than  those  who  received 
a "three".  They  also  tend  to  emphasize  these  aspects  of  the 
system  which  separate  themselves  from  the  "threes". 

(2)  If  this  trend  persists,  a situation  paralleling  that  described 
by  Dalton  and  Thompson  may  occur.  That  is,  those  who  are 
recognized  as  superior  performers  continue  to  do  an  exceptional 
job,  but  those  identified  as  average  or  marginal  performers 
will  become  discouraged  and  be  less  productive.  As  a result, 
general  morale  could  be  lowered. 


Recommendations  of  Thesis 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  survey  used  in  this  thesis  employed 
a new  technique,  and  also  because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  area 
to  every  Air  Force  officer,  two  recommendations  are  made: 

(1)  The  Lewin  construct  should  be  further  investigated  as  a 
survey  technique.  A possible  next  step  would  be  to  use  the 
technique  with  a considerably  larger  sample  size. 

(2)  Continuing  research  and  analysis  concerning  the  impact  of  the 
new  OER  system  is  imperative.  In  view  of  the  findings  of 
this  thesis,  as  well  as  the  findings  of  Carr,  Carey  and 
others,  it  is  probable  that  the  new  OER  system  is  still  viewed 
as  a "threat"  and  negative  influence  to  the  well  being  of  the 
officer  corps. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  < AU  > 
WRIGHT- PATTE  RSON  AIR  FORCE  BASE  OHIO  45433 


I 


R-P"V°  A FIT  (3"3)/Capt  Blakelock/52549 

subject  Questionnaire  Concerning  Selected  Aspects 
of  Air  Force  Life  (USAF'SCK  ?T-10) 

to:  A FIT  Personnel 


1 . The  follov/ing  questionnaire  is  part  of  a thesis  effort  by 
one  of  your  fellow  students  to  assess  opinions  of  Air  Force 
personnel  on  selected  aspects  of  Air  Force  life.  Please  take 
a few  minutes  from  your  busy  schedule  to  answer  the  questions. 
Completion  should  take  15-20  minutes.  Return  the  questionnaire 
in  the  envelope  provided . 

2.  Responses  to  this  survey  will  be  completely  anonymous.  T'y 
primary  interest  is  in  candid  and  thoughtful  feedback  from  you. 


Answer  the  questions  on  the  basis  of  your  experience  prior  to 
being  assigned  to  AFIT. 


3.  As  you  undoubtedly  appreciate,  the  success  of  this  research 
is  in  large  measure  dependant  upon  your  cooperation.  Only  with 
your  assistance  v/ill  meaningful  results  be  obtained.  Thank 
you  very  much. 


Ralph  A.  Blakelock,  Capt,  USAF 
Graduate  Student 

Department  of  Systems  Management 
School  of  Engineering 
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Appendix  3 (pp.  118-143)  has  been  omitted  due  to  its  poor  reproductive 
quality.  Chapter  VI  presents  the  statistical  findings  of  the  research 
and  includes  twelve  tables  which  contain  data  from  this  appendix.  Persons 
interested  in  obtaining  this  detailed  data  may  do  so  by  writing  to 
AFIT/ENS,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  OH  454 
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